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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY hep 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
ayment of ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS the seice 
s HALF-A-CROWN. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—On MONDAY next, 
July 17th, will be performed Haydn’s Oratorio '‘CREA- 
TION,” by the NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Band and 
Chorus nearly 1000 performers. Principal Vocalists: Miss 
Matilda Scott, Miss Annie Buckland, Mr. —. Rigby, Mr. 
Lander, and Mr. J. F. Cook. Organist, Mr. J. Boardman. 
Conductor, Mr. G. W. Martin. Doors open at iene, commence 
at Eight. Tickets “find 1s. to 21s., at 14 & 16, Exeter Hall, and 
of the usual agents 








ALFE STATUE FUND.— THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY LANE.—The Committee representing the Pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane Theatre, has, with the consent of the 
Lessee, Mr. Chatterton, accepted a pens, made by the friends 
of the late Mr. Balfe, to place in the Vestibule of the National 
Theatre a statue of our eminent composer. T'o those who desire 
to do this honour to his memory, an invitation is addressed to 
join a Subscription already commenced. Amount subscribed 
to this date, £427 188. 0d. Cheques or Post-office Orders for 
small sums may be addressed to Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie 
and Co., Pall Mall East, London, S.W., Bankers for the Balfe 
Statue Fund, or may be’ enclosed to the’ Hon. Sec., Dion Bouci- 
cault, 326, Regent Street. 





Bee tA ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





Jnstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 


The PUBLIC CONCERT of the Institution will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday morning the 22nd inst., 
commencing at half-past 2 o’clock. 

There will be a complete orchestra and chorus, formed by the 
professors and the late and present students of the Academy. 

Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be had of the musicsellers ; at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden- street, Hanover-square. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 


M38 BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 











ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
Letters rewpeoting Lessons on the Piano, Concertina, 
and Guitar, Yes essed, 26, Westbourne-park-terrace, 





». 708. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
is address is = eat -noaD, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co 201, Regent-stre 





Re* AND BROMLEY INSTITUTES. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW. 

The Committee of the above Institute are + to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


'erms and full particulars on application to* 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN N’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
Ms fa ‘a delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
a 
i GRANULATED TAPIOC 
For Pudd Custards, or thickening Broths, py "To: be had 
Mani 


h all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
urers, GryELin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
ams Belgrave House, Argyle- -square, King’s-cross, London, 
hen, Port, a ee 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
laret, B cock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., ry 08 
Old East India 


adeira, 54/., +» 80/. 
mou 6). 80 genuine, . 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, . Desa tor Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving ~— fits of coughing, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on rine Establishment in ‘Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
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THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 


M. W. BAL 


EE —— 


Overture, Solo, and Duet ee 
No. 1. 


Prologue 
Introduction and Chorus 


Recit. and Cavatina (Count, “sh! search the 


world from end to end 


FE. 


a 


Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘ Is it thus, sir?” 
Cavatina (Letty), ** With dance and song” 


‘he same, one note lower (in B 


for ’tis your duty” 


Dance and Chorus, * How the heart with pleasure 


bounding’”’ 


flat) ° 
Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), *‘ Quick, to work, 


Sestet and Fehon bd Tis surely an ‘WMusion “4 


Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace D 


Yawning Song (He rman), “* Yaw—aw 


The Dream waa (Coun tess), “We walked by the 


ea” 
Aria (Counte $s), “ With amazement gaze ‘T round 


me 


Duet (Countess and Herman), “Now that little 


matter’s o’er” 


Recit. and Song (Lunastro). “ What sorrow dark 


and danger wait” . 
The same, in treble cleft (in’ F) 


Song, “‘ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “Never 


was mortal eye delighted” 


Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘ Seo here decked 


the toilet table” 


. Also one note lower (in E flat) 
Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), ‘ Two sifta there are 


that fate bestows” . 


. Also two notes lower (in B flat) 
The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, ‘good gracious ! 


what a strange machine is that” 


Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now we music swelling 


Grand Ballet .. R 

The Magyar Dance . 

Finale, 
scene” 


“ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s, 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


ARTAXERXES .. 


OBERON 
ALI BABA ., ee 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 





THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batrz .. 
JOAN OF ARC... 9 ve 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES Pe 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS 2» 
KEOLANTHE oo oe ve ” 
DIADESTE .. ee ° » 
FALSTAFF .. ee ®. oe X re 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. res ve a> 
LETTY i - <6 os aa 
LA CIRCASSIENNE be .. AUBER .. os 
DON CARLOS er «» Si M. Costa 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH oe . W.V. Watiacs 
MARITANA . ee os ‘ 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY os os 
LURLINE «e ” es 
FAIR ROSAMOND as .» Joun BARNETT .. 
FARINELLI - ‘i oe o ee 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee +» Mozart. oe 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .» Se J, Benzpicr 
DON PASQUALE .. ee +» DonizeTtr 
RIVAL BEAUTIES oe RANDEGGER.. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizerTi 


(The Original English Edition.) 


Dr. ARNB oe 


(New arr te Riited by Jonn BaayeztT. ) 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT 
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Memoir and Portrait of Lord 
Lytton, 


LEADING ARTICLES! 

The Euphrates Railway, 
Tantecosity. 

Glimpses of the Royal Aca- 
demy—Il. 


Revirws: 
Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. 


Latham. 
The Beginning : 
its How. 
The Art Journal (Illustrated), 
Cassell’s Illustrated Travels 
(Illustrated). 
Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 3. 
Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects, by Froude. 


its When and 


N.B.—No. 


CHARLES LEVER. 
London: 


Br MRS. J. W. 


Just published, 





W, C. 


‘4 


‘ 





Now ready, No, 17 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTENTS : 


Reviews: (continued) 
Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Illustrated). 
The Monks of [ona, by Dr. 
McCorry. 


Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor ‘Tyndall (2 
Ijlustrations). 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, by Lady Holland—tl. 

Eucharis, by Reginald 
Statham. 

Sensation Novels Condensed, 
by Bret Harte. 

Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—II, 
Miss Thackeray's Story of 

Elizabeth (Illustrated). 

Le Testament D'Eumolpe, by 
the Chevalier de Chatelain. 

June Magazines 


Original Portrait and Eight Spectmen Illustrations. 
18 will be Published on the Ist of July, 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 


with 


Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


“THE FOX AND THE HEN; OR, THE 
EVENING STROLL.” 


No. 4 of 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN, 
BLISS (MISS LINDSAY), 
With beautifully illustrated Title. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 
Also, by the same Composer, 


No. 1—‘‘THE ROBIN.” 
2—‘THE DUCK.” 
3.—‘THE CUCKOO.” 


London: Lamnorn Cock & Co, heal bad 63, New Bond- pareet. 


THE NEW QUADRILLE. 


WITH NEW FIGURES AND FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS, 


As introduced by Mr. F. Voxes. 


MUSIC BY 


LEVEY. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
CRAMER, WOOD AND CO., 
LAMBORN COCK AND CO. 


AND 





Vocal, gratis and postage free. 


Too Late, Too Late (Sacred), 4s. 
Far Away. 48. 

Tired (Sacred). 4s. 
Speak, Speak Gently. 3s, 


lington-street. Order of ; 





OBERT COCKS & CO.'S LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES in MUSIC, for July,—A choice List of Piano and 


LSO HIGH-CLASS MUSIC for STUDENTS 
and others. To be had gratis and postage free, a LIST of 

400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices. 
ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NEW 
VOCAL DUETS. Post free at half- 


price ( (in stamps). 
Pulaski’s Banner, 4s. 
The Bridge. 4s. 
Excelsior, 4s, 


The Psalm of Life. 88, 


London : Published only by Rosset Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
1 Musicsellers, 
Just Published. 
IGNOR SCHIRA’S successful New Trio “LE 





ad affections of t! 


TRE VIVANDIERE,” with drum obbligato, is now ready, 
Price 5s. This beantiful Trio, sung by Malle. Sessi, Signora 
Scalchi, and Mdme. Monbelli, made a great sensation at the 
Floral Hall Concert, and will be sepentell ab St. George’s Hall, 
22nd July. 

Hutcuines & Romer, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
London, W 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
bro Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable tonnes. To 



















be — of all Whoiesale aud Retail Chemists in the United 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by poat, 6a, 4d. 


ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
68. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. II1., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. 1V., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&e, Fach Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr, Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. KE. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTORS NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3x. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
hy Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Is, 6d.; by 
post, 1s, 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Passsytentantsm and [xvinoism. 
Vol Il. On AnasartisM, the Ixpgraypgnts, and the Quakzrs, 
Vol, LU, On Mariopism and Swapsyporerans, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 38. 10d, 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romawism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 

of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7s.; by 





A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s, ; by post, 4s. 3c. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
~~ [pemeee Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 
Ta. Od. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
ls. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, is. 8d. 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Covent- garden. 








THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TIONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 
Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth, 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BLOGRAPHY., from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.RB.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use ofall Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
am Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.AS., 
C3. é 





-MOXONS ~ 
POPULAR POETS. 


a ey 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the [lustrations being fon Engra on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
> = ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
8. 6d. 
I 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Mlustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WICLTAM MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Iitustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 


lt. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


IV. 
Syste Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MLCHAEL ROSSERTL Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


vit. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lilustrated by @US- 
TAVE DORE. = 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WEL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, lustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Mlustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 





[No. 407, July 14, °71, 


Mow Ready, pride 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 

HYMNS WITH TUNES 

FOR THE 

SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Artanged and prineipally Composed by 

C. HE. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints’, Margatet-street 
To which are added 

Caants vor THE MaGniricaT anv Noxe Dinirtis, axp 

Resronszs rok ADVENT Axo Lest, 

As sung at All Saints’; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





THE HYMNS ONLY. Price 8d. ; by Post, ou. 
THE TUNES ONLY. Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 2, 





London: CRAMER & CO., 201, Regorit Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & 60-8 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


os 


A large Stock of First-class Instrue 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 








CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


os 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instrvotion Gratis. 





44, DOVER STREET, W. 








Lilustrated Prospectus and Samples of Works sent post free. . 
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NATALIE GREY. 
, 
The robin is singing his sweetest, 
The melody haunts the clear air ; 
The violet blooms in the meadow, 
And never were flowers more fair : 
The song of the robin I heed not, 
No matter how dulcet the lay, 
The flowers I pass by unheeded— 
I’m dreaming of Natalie Grey. 


II. 
Come back to me, Natzlie, darling, 
Bring gladnéss and stinshine again, 
Bring joy to the home now deserted, 
And banish all sorrow dnd pain ; 
Come back to the heart that is waiting, 
Thro’ darkness and shadow, for day, 
I wait for thy coming, my darling, 
I'm dreaming of Natalie Grey. 


b 


It. 
The song of the robin shall greet thee, 
And welcome thee home once again, 
The violet’s perfume delight thee, 
And summer acknowledge thy reign : 
I'm weary, my darling, without thee, 
Oh! why dost thou linger away ? 
I’m counting the hours of thy absence— 
I'm dreaming of Natalie Grey. 
Dexter Ssiru. 





PROVINCIAL: 








Major W. R. Gray gave a reading at the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, on Wednesday evening. The 
program was a varied one, including selections from 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Byron, &., and the pieces 
were of such a character as to meet the taste of all 
classes. The numerous audience were well pleased 
with their evening’s entertainment. 





The restorations at Worcester Cathedral are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. It has been found necessary 
to close the gates of the choir, aisles, and Lady 
Chapel, tiJl the works now in progress in those 
parts of the Cathedral shall have been completed. 
No person will be edmitted to the portions under 
repair without a special order from the Dean and 
Chapter. 





A choral competition with prizes also for tho best 
trio and duet singing, is to take place next month 
at Llanelly. The prizes are modest, but sufficient 
to excite emulation, and the choice of compositions 
judicious. Mr. Brinley Richards acts as adjudicator. 
These meetings, unpretentious as they are, are 
much better caleulated to promote the study and 
elevation of music in Wales than the noisiest 
Eisteddfod going. 





The restoration of Exeter Cathedral is advancing 
satisfactorily. The work now in progress, which 
will cost £20,000, is confined to the choir, side 
chapels, and side aisles. 





at seven o'clock. 


side. The works chosen are “The Creation” 
(first part) and a selection from “ Israel in Egypt.” 
In accordance with the now established rule, 
“ Elijah” will be performed on Wednesday, and 
“The Messiah” on Friday; and Thursday the 
“miscellaneous morning,” will be devoted to a 
selection from Spohr’s ‘“ Calvary,” Mr. Cusins’s 
new oratorio ‘* Gideon,” and Bach's oratorio “ The 
Passion.” For the concerts we are promised 
Handel's ‘ Acis and Galatea,” Weber's “ Preciosa,” 
a selection from Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,” and the 
“Jupiter”’ symphony. Mr. Sainton will be the 
leader ; Dr. Wesley will, of course, be the conductor ; 
and Mr. J. H. Brown continues to dischargé the 
onerous duty of secretary to the stewards. 








THE OPERA. 





Mame. Pauline Lucca took her benefit at Covent 
Garden on Friday, and bade adieu to her admirers 
for the season. Thé opera was Mozart’s ever 
welcome ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’’ admirably sus- 
tained by Malle. Sessi as Susanna, by Mdme. 
Miolan-Carvalho as La Contessa, M. Faure as 
Figaro, and by Signori Graziani, Bettini, Ciampi, 
and Tagliafico in their highly-approved and 
respective characters. The Cherubino of Mdme. 
Lucca is one of her most delightful impersonations, 
and one in which her talents shine to the best 
advantage. She maintained it on this occasion 
with all her old espieglerie, and received many and 
long-repeated proofs of admiration. 

On Thursday evening, Mdlle. Marimon not being 
able to appear, La Figlia was undertaken by Mdlle. 
Leon Duval with satisfactory results. She exhibited 
much vivacity and reckless gaiety, besides vocal 
skill; sang with the Marchioness and Sulpizio in a 
very effective manner, and scored honours generally. 
Mdlle. Marimon had sufficiently recovered from 
her hoarseness to appear on Monday, when “ La 
Figlia” was duly performed. The prima donna’s 
reception was very hearty, but traces of her indis- 
position were still perceptible. On Tuesday “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor” was played, and two newcomers 
made their entrée: namely Sig. Prudenza and 
Sig. Bignio. The former, who acted Edgardo, was 
too heavily weighted, and all but broke down in 
‘Fra poco,” a number which coming at the end of 
the opera always makes heavy demands on a singer. 
Sig. Bignio the baritone did much better. He 


has a fine organ, well cultivated and capable of 





ee __ 
The Cathedral is brilliantly 
lighted with two long cornices of gas-burners, 
extending the whole length of the nave on either 


names of Mdmes. Tietjons, Alboni, Ilma de Murska, 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Sinico, besides the attraction of 
hearing the French tenor, M. Capoul. The program 
was judiciously selected, though the printed selec- 
tion was not adhered to strictly. Cimarosa’s “ Le 
faccio un inchino’’ was an entertaining novelty, 
excellently sung by Mdmes. Tietjens, Alboni, and 
Sinico, who were recalled. An encore was do- 
manded of ‘* Bel raggio,” sung by the prima donna ; 
and ‘‘Ah s’ estinto’’ (Mercadante) was sung in 
unapproachable style by Mdme. Alboni. Mdme. 
Tietjens was encored in “Il Bacio,’’ accompanied 
by the composer, and substituted the other song- 
Waltz, ‘IL’ Ardita.’ M. Capoul's rendering of 
Méhul’s romance, ‘‘ Vainement Pharon,” pleased 
greatly; and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Malle. 
de Murska came in for their share of the applause. 
The season of these concerts closed in fact with a 
performance worthy of its prime. 

The first concert of the Mozart and Beethoven 
Society took place on Tuesday at St. George's Hall. 
The program included Beethoven's Trio in C minor, 
Op. 1, Pianoforte, Herr Hause, Violin, Herr Josef 
Ludwig, Violoncello, Herr Schuberth, which was 
much applauded. Mozart's song, ‘‘ Voi che sapete,”’ 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, was encored. The 
remainder of the selection was satisfactorily 
executed. The hall was crowded by an audience 
including several members of the nobility. 





THE THEATRES. 

We are not much in love with infant prodigies 
on the stage; at the same time.we confess that 
Master Manley, now acting at the Olympic, though 
very infantile, is as little “prodigious” in the 
pitiable precocious way, as possible. On the con- 
trary he seems an intelligent and natural baby, free 
from the parrot-like manner of most children who 
are taught to act. He plays Arthurin © King John” 
in a manner which reflects discrimination on his 
teachers ; and acts and sings the part of 7'om Tug 
in Dibdin’s musical piece in a bizarre way, being 
surrounded with grown-up fellow actors. ‘We are 
glad to think the taste for seeing children in adult 
parts is pretty obsolete; but if Master Manley con- 
fines himself to strictly natural réles—and there are 
plenty of children’s parts in Shakespeare and else- 
where—he will be a gain to the stage to this extent. 

Mr. W. H. C. Nation, who has a farce of his 
own writing and a burlesque replete with his own 
music now running at the Royalty, is resolved 
that his audience shall not forget to whom they 
owe the intellectual joys of the evening. He now 
comes on between the plays and reads Dickens's 











good expression. The applause was commensurate 
with this artist’s efforts, and his début is to be 
chronicled as a success. 
was ‘ Semiramide.” 
Tietjenus as the slim English queen is announced. 





CONCERTS. 








The whole of the principal singers for the 
Gloucester Music Meeting of 1871 have now been 


engaged; the program for the five performances of 


sacred music in the Cathedral is finally settled ; 


and progress has been made in regard of the two 
Malle. Tietjens and 


concerts at the Shirehall. 
Mdme. Wilhorst are the chief sopranos, and Mdme. 
Patey-Whytock and Miss Martell the contraltos. 
The tenor solos have been allotted to Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Bentham. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas and Signor Foli are the bassos. Thus five 
of the principal vocalists—Mdme. Wilhorst, Miss 
Martell, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Bentham, and Signor Foli— 
will be heard for the first time at a festival of the 
Three Choirs. The selection forthe Tuesday consists 
of The Dettingen Te Deum and “ Jephtha,” the latter 
having been substituted for Mr. Macfarren’s new 
oratorio, ‘St. John the Baptist,” which was 
Previously announced. The evening performance 
in the Oathedral will ¢ommence on the Tuesday, 


the direction of Mr. Gz W. Martin. 


music. 


on Wednesday. 


and M. Lazarus clarinet. 


before— not admitted after eight o'clock,” 


till the concert is over. 





Last night the opera 
* Anna Bolena” with Malle. 


The third of the oratorio performances was given 
on Monday at the Royal Albert Hall, when the 
‘* Elijah” was performed by a band and chorus of 
1000 members of the National Choral Society, under 
Mr. Lander was 
the Elijah; and Mr. George Perren sang the tenor 


The fourth concert in aid of musical education 
was given by the Society of Arts at the Albert Hall 


The artists were Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska, Mdlle. Natalie Carola, Mdlle. Fernandez, 
Mr. Cummings, Signor Agnesi; Herr Pauer pianist, 
Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted, and the press were liberally supplied with 
a single ticket, which bore the announcement as 
The 
next step will be to detain the unlucky ‘‘ Press-man” 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s last concert took place on 
Wednesday at St. James’s Hall and was well 
patronised. Though Mdlle. Marie Marimon and 
Signor Vizzani were unable to appear as announced, 
the list of vocalists was complete enough with the 


“ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” 

A complimentary morning performance was given 
on Saturday to Mr. W. L. Mansell of the Globe. 
It took place at the theatre, and was well attended. 
A scene from “ Hunted Down” (the Messrs Mansell’s 
drama) was sustained by Miss Herbert, Miss 
Bellew, and Miss Jordan. We may also note the 
singing of Miss Laverne, who has a good voice, 
dramatic talent, and an agreeable appearance. 

A pleasant little comedietta has been brought out 
at the Court Theatre entitled ‘“‘ Which is Which,” 
the author Mr. Theyre Smith. For small unpretend- 
ing pieces which do not aspire to much plot, this 
author has a ready facility. He is inclined however 
to err ina particular for which he has been much 
praised: that is to say having made his mark by 
fanciful and clever dialogue, he is now disposed to 
push verbal conceits to an extreme length. All his 
characters make jeux d’esprit, talk epigrams, and 
revel in tropes. A little of this sort of thing goes a 
long way, and “ Which is Which” would be all the 
better for an attenuation of some of the brilliancies. 
Still, it is amusing, and makes an agreeable addition 
to the bill. The plotis slight. A young artist is 
sentenced by his uncle to court an heiress, but has 
no means to distinguish her from another young 
lady who accompanies her. He is puzzled in fact 
to make out “ which is which.” Ultimately he finds 


out that the right girlis the one which has most 
fascinated him. Miss Louisa Moore (returned from 
America) and Miss Bromley are the ladies, and Mr, 


Clayton the artist. 























At tho Alhambra a ballet founded on Barnett's 
** Mountain Sylph,” entitled ‘* The Sylph of the 
Glen,” has been produced by Mr. Milano. The 
characters aro supported with considerable ability 
by Messrs. Raymond, J. A. and W. Kellino, J. Mar- 
shall, Miss Lizzie Grosvenor, and the Alhambra 
corps de ballet—Mdlle. Rita Sangalli appearing as 
the Sylph of the Glen. The scenery by Messrs. T. 
Grieve and Son is in keeping with the general ap- 
pointments. The Vokes family are here, and delight 
the audience in their old piece, ‘* The Belles of the 
Kitchen.” 

At tho East London they have the drama of 
** Esmeralda” under the name of “ The Bellringer 
of Notre Dame,” with Mr. Alfred Rayner as the 
hunch-backed hero. The piece, which is pretty well 
known to the public, is a good one of the melo- 
dramatic or sensational kind. “Mr. Rayner and 
Miss Forster are the main props of the performance. 
The former is always forcible and true, and the 
latter, as the bereaved mother, had a part which 
fairly ‘‘o’ertopped” her usual pedantic method of 
delivery, and compelied her, although a little ex- 
travagant, to play with an impassioned vigour, of 
which we should be really glad to have to report a 
little oftener of her. The scenery and appointments 
are, as usual, appropriate and complete, and the 
theatre has been well attended. Mr. Abrahams 
continues to reap that most coveted fruit of mana- 
gerial enterprise—a golden harvest. 





THE BREAKFAST TO THE COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE. 





The complimentary breakfast given on Saturday 
to the male artists of the Comédie Francaise came 
suecessfully off at the Crystal Palace. A curtain 


had been hung across the entrance to the tropical 
department, and this effectually shut out from 
the banqueters all sight and sound of the ordinary 


proceedings of a Saturday afternoon at the Palace. 
The private carriages of Lord Granville, Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Houghton, Lord Powerscourt, and 
the Marquis of Townshend, had been sent to the 
Opéra Comique at mid-day, to afford the guests 
an opportunity of a pleasant drive to Sydenham, 
causing, so we are told, no little excitement in 
the Strand, but giving the ten artistes infinite 
gratification. Under the charge of Mr. Wingfield 
and Mr. Leighton, the guests of the day—viz., 
M. Got, M. Delaunay, M. Bressant, M. Talbot, 
M. Coquelin, M. Chéry, M. Barré, M. Garraud, 
M. Febvre, and M. Boucher—arrived punctually 
at the Palace; and when a little time had been 
given by acclamation to enable Lord Granville 
to ride down to Sydenham post haste from a Cabinet 
Council, visitors discovered the seats which had 
been allotted to them, and the banquet commenced. 
The decorations of the table and salle were tasteful, 
Behind the Chairman was a bust of Moliére, and 
busts of Racine, Regnard, Alexis Piron, Dufresny, 
Sedaine, Destouches, Corneille, Boileau, Quinault, 
and La Fontaine were placed around the room, 
interspersed with allegorical statuary. The reception 
given to the guests was of the most enthusiastic 
description, and the Chairman and Stewards spared 
no pains to make the day a noteworthy one in 
the annels of the French stage. Ladies, the female 
French artistes, although not omitted from the 
number of those whom the Committee delighted 
to honour, did not sit down with the gentlemen, 
but were first of all conveyed in carriages provided 
by Lord Dufferin to Sydenham, and then supplied 
with a separate banquet and some bouquets. The 
gentlemen each received, in lieu of the nosegays, a 
memento of his visit in the shape of a graphotype 
drawing, in which his name was introduced on a 
large sheet of paper, suitable for framing. 

At the termination of the breakfast, and after 
the usual loyal toasts, including that of “The 
Chief of the French Government,’ Lord Dufferin 
rose to give the toast of the day. His 
lordship, as well as the other English speakers, 
spoke in the Janguage of the guests. He called 
attention to the various claims of the French 
comedians on the consideration of the companiy, 
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descendants of that galaxy of artista whose talent 
captivated several generations of their fellow 
citizens—the worthy successors of the Barons, the 
Kains, the Previlles, the Lecouvreurs, the Duga- 
zons, the Talmas, those models of the past. (Hear, 
hear.) We salute in them the heirs and guardians 
of those great traditions of their art which have 
maintained so high a renown for the French stage. 
Above all we salute in them the faithful interpreters 
of the grand classical genius that created so many 
immortal types, and enriched the language with 
traits of wit which have become the heritage of 
Europe. Not alone from this point of view do we 
owe those gentlemen our sympathising esteem. 
They appeal to us on other grounds no jess strong. 
(Hear, hear.) A day of affliction surprised France, 
troubles fell upon her, the graces of her life were 
swamped by the encroachments of material force ; 
but in spite of the pre-occupations of foreign war 
and those of domestic turmoil, the Comédie 
Francaise remained faithful to itself as to its mis- 
sion. (Cheers.) Inspired by the noble desire to 
repair the compromised interests of their colleagues, 
our guests came amongst us; the mission that 
brought them was the sacred one how to restore to 
their normal condition the funds allocated to their 
aged and infirm brethren, who would otherwise have 
been infallibly exposed to privations. Having com- 
mented on the fact that the Comédie Francaise had 
survived the fall of dynasties and constitutions, his 
lordship proceeded to remark how thoroughly and 
fraternally English actors had at all times appre- 
ciated the abilities of the exemplars of the histrionic 
art at the other side of the Channel. Garrick had 
visited Le Kain and Preville, later on Kemble had 
called upon Talma, and the living Macready was 
amongst the promoters of the solemnity that as- 
sembledthem. (Cheers.) The distinguished speaker, 
in a peroration at once touching and elegant, paid a 
warm due of praiso to the ladies of the French 
troupe—their fascinations of person, of diction, and 
of emotional power—and expressed the hope that 
those they were met to entertain might yet return 
to London to renew their magnificent representa- 
tions and revive the immortal beauties of Moliére, 

tacine, and Corneille. ‘Do not forget,” said Lord 
Dufferin, turning to the guests, “that in these 
triumphal migrations of yours you follow the example 
of the initiator of the primitive drama in Greece— 

* ¢ Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis.’ ” 
My lords and gentlemen, I drink to ‘The Members 
of the Comédie Francaise,” coupling with the toast 
the name of Monsieur Got, the accomplished actor, 
scholarly artist, and perfect man of the world. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with the greatest enthusiasm. 
M. Got replied as follows :—Thanks, my lord, very 

earnestly for myself, who feel overwhelmed with 
your praise. Thanks also to you all, gentlemen, in 
the name of the Comédie Frangaise, an institution 
of which I and my brothers here are only the 
humble representatives. Thanks to you who repre- 
sent the wise aristocracy of England, ever old and 
ever new. Thanks to all who represent England's 
industry, her arts, her science, and her living 
thought. . Thanks to you, kindly writers of a free 
and independent press. Thanks particularly to you 
also, gentlemen, our courteous English theatrical 
rivals. Our ignorance of your language must plead 
some excuse for us, but we are, nevertheless, able to 
give you ample credit for your faithful representa- 
tions, your clever detail—in a word, for the versa- 
tility of your art. Thanks, lastly, to absent friends, 
to friends unknown, and particularly to the ladies of 
London, who have sympathised with us so delicately, 
and to whom we would return our earnest thanks, 
particularly as we joyfully undertake to carry your 
thanks to our lady-artists, who have just been 
happily designated sisters in art. Allow me, then, 
gentlemen, to propose in turn a triple toast. In 
the name of the Comédie Frangaise, I drink to the 
art and literature of London. In the name of Art 
I drink to the divine fraternity of human intellect. 
In the name of a comedian and a poet, here is the 
health of a poet and acomedian. In Molidre’s 
name I will give you Shakespeare. 





In the first place, he said, we recognise in them the 


In reply Mr. Alfred Wigan said there could not be 
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found a better proof of the ‘ divine fraternity of 
human intelligences’ to which M. Got so eloquently 
alluded than by comparing the opinion which exists 
to-day in France, touching the genius of Shakespeare, 
and that which existed a hundred years ago. 
Reinard said that Shakespeare was a base ape, 
Voltaire himself even has said, “ this Shakespeare, 
80 savage, So low, so unbridled, so absurd, had some 
scintillations of genius;” and in his translation of 
“ Julius Cesar” he chose some pearls from the 
enormous fumier of Shakespeare. Such was tho 
opinion of this great man. But to make uso of an 
expression of Sganarelle, in Molidre’s “ Médecin 
malgré lui,” we have changed all that. Mr. Wigan 
went on to say that some of the immense private 
fortunes of England are in the hands of persons 
who would be charmed to see dramatic art solidly 
established amongst us. If they would direct their 
attention to the principles of the constitution of the 
Conservatoire and of the Theftre Frangais, they 
would perhaps be able to realize a sufficient fund for 
the establishment of an analogous institution in the 
country of Shakespeare. If such should be the 
effect of this visit, he added, we would owe you a 
large debt of gratitude. 

Lord Granville next rose and said—My Lords and 
Gentlemen, ‘Il ne faut jurer de rien;” it was M. 
Got that said so the other evening, and I am going 
to give you an example of it. Although we receive 
you in a country which thinks itself free, and in 
spite of the promise which was made to me three 
weeks ago, I find myself forced to qbey the despotic 
and arbitrary, though very amiable, orders of the 
stewards, who have charged me with a toast. I 
propose to you, then, gentlemen, to drink “The 
health of our noble President,” and to thank him 
for the sympathetic and witty manner in which he 
has expressed the sentiments of his compatriots, 
It was partly from my advice, Messieurs of the 
Comedie Francaise, that he spoke to you in your 
own language. One must always have a great deal 
of courage to speak your beautiful language, so 
powerful, so flexible, so perspicuous; and this 
courage becomes almost audacity before gentlemen 
to whom all Paris crowds to learn the pronunciation 
and the delicacies of its own tongue. But real 
superiority is always indulgent, and the compliments 
of M. Got ought to reassure Lord Dufferin, and 
make him even forget the oratorical successes 
which, incomparable. Latinist as he is, and 
distinguished by a Ciceronian purity, he has 
obtained among the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
Before I sit down permit me to say a word con- 
cerning the very great pleasure that I feel in finding 
myself associated with this artistic and intellectual 
society, assembled to do honour to our distinguished 
guests. Although I am not so old as M. Barré 
(when he plays the réle of Vanbuck be it under- 
stood) forty-five years ago, while still a lad, I heard 
for the first time Mdlle. Duchernois declaim the 
most beautiful passages of Corneille and Racine, 
and I saw Mdlle. Mars, surrounded by the most 
celebrated actors, render with a charming playful- 
ness the réles created by your immortal Molidre. 
Since then, each time that I have found myself 
in your dear and beautiful capital, after the first 
joy caused by the kind welcome of my. friends, 
which has never failed me, my desire has always 
been to run to the Rue de Richelieu to hear you, 
Messieurs, you and your predecessors, represent 
the chefs d’euvre of your great dramatic authors, 
with that skill, that genius, and that harmony, 
which make the perfection of the traditional art of 
the Theatre Francaise. And this year it is with 
a singular emotion that I have seen you, Messieurs, 
at present on a foreign soil, urged by a noble duty, 
of which Lord Dufferin has so well spoken to us, 
and still acting with that fire and spirit which in 
prosperous times form the charm of the French, 
but in moments of grief springs from an elasticity 
of disposition and a power of recuperation which 
excite the admiration of the whole world. Mes- 
sieurs, we shall go to applaud you and to admire 
you on your own classic boards, and you will 
return, I hope, sometimes, to us, and you will not 
be vexed if by chance you see that we all, actors 





and spectators, haye profited a little by the lessons 
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you have wished to give us. Messieurs, I toast | 
«The Health of our President,” and I propose to 
you to join in it with French vivas and British 
hurahs. I drink to Lord Dufferin, Vive notre 
President. 

Lord Dufferin replied in English, and expressed 
a hope that the Comedians would not find the 
purity of their diction contaminated by the speeches 
made that afternoon. 

The company then adjourned to the northern 
terrace, Where Godfrey’s band played and coffee was 
served. After some time spent in friendly con- 
yersation, the guests and the greater part of those 
present returned to town. . 








ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 





The twenty-sixth anniversary festival om behalf 
of the funds of this institution was held on Monday 
evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the 
presidency of Lord Dufferin, who was supported by 
Lord Blayney, J. B. Buckstone, Alfred Wigan, T. 
Martin, J. Clark, J. Albery, E. UL. Blanchard, 
. Kilpack, Augustus Whitby, J. Willing, E. Clifton, 
F. F. Toole, Master Pratt, J. South, George Everitt, 
H. Bishop, G. Honey, and many other gentlemen 
connected with the dramatic profession. At the 
conclusion of the dinner the usual loyal and patrij- 
otic toasts were proposed and cordially honoured. 
The Chairman,’in proposing the toast of the evening 
—viz., ‘ Prosperity to the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund,” remarked that thirty-one years had elapsed 
since the institution was established for granting 
permanent pensions to actors, chorus singers, 
dancers, pantomimists, and prompters, and during 
that interval poets, statesmen, and princes had 
evinced their sympathy for it by taking the chair at 
these anniversaries. No one, however, could be 
more earnest or heartfelt in the conviction of its 
charitable design and usefulness than himself. The 
dull and colourless life of our growing urban popula- 
tion needed the consolations of the drama; it was 
the only means indeed of rescuing the million from 
the gin-palace, the tobacco fumes of music halls, 
and the seductive influences of the dancing saloons, 
and he was not without hope that the day would 
come when we should seek to establish a kindred 
institution to the Comédie Frangaise, the glories of 
which were not unduly celebrated the other day at 
the Crystal Palace. The raw material with which 
to originate such a national school of dramatic art 
was not wanting in these kingdoms, and since, next 
to education, it was the province of Government to 
provide amusement for the people, he trusted this 
field of progress would not be much longer neglected. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and Mr. J. 
B. Buckstone made a humorous speech in response. 
He alluded to the fact that the chairman was a 
grandson of the author of the ‘‘ School for Scandal.” 
The society was possessed of about £13,000, which 
enabled them to grant thirty-two life annuities to 
twenty-one ladies and eleven gentlemen, every 
one of whom had formerly subscribed to the 
fund, and were now enjoying the reward of their 
prudence in early life. In addition, however, to 
the subscription of members, they required help 
from the public. The society was in no way 
connected with any other dramatic institution. 
Speaking of the allegations with reference to the 


decline of the drama, Mr. Buckstone thought the |. 


charge was ill sustained in presence of fthe fact 
that we had forty-one theatres open, and to all 
appearance flourishing, in the metropolis. The 
lament over the decadence of the stage recalled to 
his mind the saying of an old Drury Lane box-keeper, 
who, when thanking Providence for continuous full 
houses, was in the habit of meeting congratulators 
with the complaint of, ‘‘ Ah, but there’s the Garden ; 
Providence has left them empty.’’ For his part, he 
was thankful for the meed of success the profession 
obtained. 

The toast of “ The Drama” followed, and was 
responded to by Mr. Alfred Wigan, after which it was 
announced that £716 had been given; and the 
company then separated. 

The musical arrangements were carried out by Mr. 
Howard Paul, Mr. George Buckland, Mr. G. T. 
Carter, Mr. R. Temple, Miss Banks, Miss Newton, 
and Miss Haydon; Mr. Cozens presiding at the 
pianoforte. The services of these artists were given 


Att Copics in our Contemporaries. 





Tue Frencu Invasion. 
_ The Pall Mall Gazette maintains that the condi- 
tion of the English stage during the last six months, 
influenced as it has been by the closing of every 
theatre and concert-room in Paris, has been very 
remarkable. At the Charing Cross, the Lyceum, 
the Opéra Comique, and now the Gaiety Theatre, 
French companies have performed; and besides 
the two Italian operas, to which London has now 
been accustomed for a quarter of a century, we 
had, in the winter and early spring, a third Italian 
company at the Lyceum. Six of our London 
theatres, then, since Christmas have been 
occupied by foreign companies; and one of these 
theatres has been so occupied twice—first by an 
Italian and afterwards by a French company. Of 
the theatres still reserved, in spite of the foreign 
invasion, for English performances, a comparatively 
large number has been reduced to the production 
of original English works. But when the invest- 
ment of Paris first began there still remained a 
sufficiently large number of unknown French 
pieces, suitable to the English stage, in stock ; 
and these are still being drawn upon by English 
authors and managers. Putting aside the five 
London theatres.now in foreign occupation, there 
is not one of the others at which some work of 
French origin is not being played. Thelast ‘new 
and original” farce produced at the Olympic, 
under the title of ‘‘ A Chapter ef Accidents,” is a 
clumsy translation of an amusing comedy by MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy, which, if not worthy of being 
mentioned in the bills, at least deserves better 
treatment in the process of “ adaptation.” 
Amsroiss THomas’s “ Hamuer.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that our play- 
wrights, whether they devote their talents to 
the construction of what is tragic or comic, 
or simply idiotic, are by no means too proud 
to build upon foreign lines. Indeed they seem 
to prefer to borrow and convert rather than 
invent and originate. It seems strange, then, 
that nobody should have taken advantage of 
a ready-made burlesque, which has for some 
time been awaiting appropriation. ‘ Amleto” is 
the title of the piece, and it more than fulfils 
all the requirements of a burlesque writer. 
For not only is it a mutilated, vulgarised, de- 
bilitated, humiliated version of a noble play, 
but it has undergone unusual distortions, having 
been twisted first from English into French, and 
then from French into Italian. Convert it once 
more into English, and it will be done to a turn. 
With the help of a rhyming dictionary and a 
“ready punster” any mere novice in the art which 
Burnand and Byron have made illustrious ought 
to be able, with afew hours’ mauling, to transform 
it into something of the “‘ screaming ” description. 
It is perfectly in accordance with the spirit of bur- 
lesque to have Hamlet metamorphosed into a jolly 
dog who, gobletin hand, sings the following ditty :— 


La vita 8 breve, 
La morte vien; 
Rider si deve, 
Bever convien, etc. 


which readily lends itself to burlesque treat- 
ment :— 


Life is short—very, 
Old Ss is near; 
Let us be m 


Iry, 

And—down ‘with your bier. 
Quite after the fashion of burlesque, too, is the 
condensation of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy into 
the following brief collection of disjointed excla- 
mations: ‘To be ornot! . . . mystery! To 
die! . . . Tosleep! . .. Todream! If 
it were allowed me to find thee again here below! 
To burst the ligaments that hold me prisoner! . 
But why? What is this unknown country 
whence whosoever passeth into itis not wont to 
return? ‘To be or not! . . . mystery! To 
die! . . . to sleep! ... to dream... 
perchance!” It should be observed that 
Hamlet has previously been drinking, so far as one 
can make out, to such an extent that he drops 
into the arms of Horatio and Marcellus; and this 
is, of course, quite @ la burlesque. The ballet, 
moreover, which is introduced, gives the burlesque- 
writer all the hints he is likely to require for 
making the play of “Hamlet” available fora great 
exhibition of legs. : 

Tue BreakFast TO THE Comfpin FRANGAISE. 

The Daily Telegraph finds a double source of 
gratification in the marked success of the déjeuner. 
The speech-making was especidtly good—in quality 
excellent, in quantity most commendably curtailed. 
Again, it should be a source of rejoicing to know 


scholars as the Chairman, Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Granville, and Mr. Alfred Wigan. ‘The first is 
well known to be a most copious and versatile 
linguist. The second is renowned, even among 
diplomatists, for the perfect purity and fluency 
of his French; the third speaks precisely as 
though he were to the manner born, a very 
Frenchman of the French. Could we have only 
had Lord Stanhope and Mr. Charles Mathews 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, the linguistic 
combat would have been complete; and indeed 
both the Earl and the actor might have caused 
M. Got to open his eyes somewhat wide ns to the 
proficiency of certain Britons in his beautiful 
and difficult language. 
The Standard comments upon the absence at 
the breakfast of the accomplished ladies without 
whom the English triumph on the London stage 
of the Comédie Frangaise would have been 
grogiously incomplete and impracticable. Their 
presence would assuredly have added a finishing 
charm and lustre to the entire event. ‘The 
courtly compliments of Lord Granville and the 
epigrammatic eloquence of M. Got would have 
alike acquired a new brilliance had the assemblage 
been noticeable for the faces and features of the 
foremost representatives of the French actresses 
of the day. However this may be, it is matter of 
sincere satisfaction that the entertainment was 
not a failure. The speeches delivered were choice 
and few, neither ponderous in material nor un- 
suited to the occasion. The compliment paid by 
Lord Dufferin to Lord Lytton was graceful, and 
Lord Granville’s reminiscences of the French 
stage, and his congratulations to the modern 
maitres de la sctne Frangaise, were happy. M. Got 
spoke in exquisite taste and with great effect, and 
Mr. Alfred Wigan’s utterances contained one or 
two suggestions which are worth consideration. 
For an English artist reviewing the position and 
constitution of the Conservatoire and Théitre 
Francais, it was very natural to comment on the 
absence of anything analogous in England. 
ConTRAsT IN Fiction. 
There is, the Daily Telegraph thinks, something 
English in the manner in which John Bull loves. 
his political enemies on the stage, and laughs to 
see himself satirised. In all successful Irish 
plays, the more or less seditious Irishman is 
generally the pet of the house ; and if the redooats 
or bluecoats, the soldiers or police, are discomfited, 
the curtain falls to a chorus of English applause. 
Is there anything like this anywhere else? Would 
a Russian audience applaud rebellious Poles? 
Would a French audience tolerate an Englishman 
defeating three Gauls in single combat? Would 
even the Yankees go to see adrama in which Con- 
federate soldiers performed grand exploits? It 
may be said, that in the American case the 
feelings aroused are recent and still fresh ; but the 
loyalist ‘ Tories” of the Revolution are as old as the 
Trish rebels of the last century—and yet we never 
heard of an American drama in which they were 
painted, as in many cases they were, chivalrously 
constant to their King. Is it that John Bull isa 
bit of a rebel himself at heart, with instincts 
of resistance older than Wat Tyler, and that when 
he is not engaged in administering law he re- 
cognises the vivacity and fun inseparably attached 
to every personal revolt against rule, system, or 
law? Take an audience at the Grand meee in 
Paris or at Covent Garden—of what is it com- 
prised? Of men and women, many very opulent, 
and almost all far above the needs of life, 
commanding the sweets, comforts, and superfluities 
that cunning artificers and intelligent servitors 
can bring around them. Yet ‘‘ what came they 
out for to see?” A peasant girl in love, or a 
fisherman amid his nets; a ragged gipsy, or some 
other persons, male or female, who are “ interest- 
ing”’ because they are not rich, not luxurious, not 
in society, not eligible, and are so attired that if, 
instead of coming to the ‘‘ wings’? they came to 
the pit or box entrance, they would not be let in. 
Thus the stories of our plays, operatic or 
otherwise, illustrate the homage that luxury pays 
to simplicity, that artificial life pays to the 
natural. Young ladies trained to self-control, and 
not insensible to the beauty of a good match, 
hang with delight on the lips of a stage 
heroine as she warbles forth an impetuous and 
imprudent love, or observe with interest and 
enthusiasm how well the stage carpenter or scene 
painter has put on the stage a cottage that, if 
presented in real life, with the love of the owner, 
would be contemptuously rejected. Low life 
takes its revenge in this way. The “ gray set 
life,” the monotonous gaieties, the arranged 
leisures, the anticipated dissipations of a highly 
artificial society, do not suffice for the essentially 


that the oratory of the meeting on our side was|human hearts of the men and women who go 








to the institution. 
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REVIEWS. 
Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. By 

Octavia Hensel, his friend and pupil. New York. 

C. H. Ditson & Co. 

The assertion may bo ungallant, but it is 
unfortunate for the reputation of Gottschalk above 
all other musicians of his class, that his biography 
should have been written by a lady. Madame 
Hensel who has been so prompt in rendering 
homage to the memory of her friend has naturally 
seized upon the elements of his character which 
had the most attraction for the feminine mind; 
and unhappily such elements abounded in Louis 
Gottschalk, and were often unjustly exaggerated 
by critics of his own sex. He was jealously styled 
an ‘ Adonis,” a ‘ musical bon-bon,” a musician 
of the drawing room and boudoir, and so forth; 
but those who knew Gottschalk intimately are well 
aware that with certain moral and intellectual 
attributes unquestionably feminine, he combined 
the physical strength and skill of an athlete, with 
a powerful memory, good sense, energy, and general 
mental vigour, thoroughly masculine. It is unfair 
to his character, both as a man and musician, 
to introduce him to posterity as Madame Hensel 
delights to do, as a pale figure standing in the 
moonlight—though the moonlight be the ideal and 
reflected rays of Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp 
minor—and languid with the sensuous enjoyments 
of a tropical clime. A plain Englishman who 
would contentedly peruse Madame Henéel’s little 
book, his imaginations stimulated only by the 
program of the tea-table, would soon forget 
Gottschalk in the luxuriant and tropical atmosphere 
in which Madame Hensel chooses to smother both 
her hero and her readers, 

Woe feel overcome and stifled with the profusion 
of magnolias, anemones, scarlet pomegranates, 
crimson camellias, and even the colder violet and 
heliotrope, with which the fond biographer has 
strewn the entrance to the mausoleum she has 
erected to the memory of the pianist. Gottschalk 
liked flowers; but he quite as much appreciated a 
good cigar. 

To judge Gottschalk as a musician we have his 
published compositions—la musique c'est Vhomme. 
Some of his best works, the ‘t Tarantella’ for ex- 
ample, are as far as we know not yet printed; but 
suflicient of them has long enough been before the 
public to enable us to pronounce on his merits as a 
composer. What is not so generally known, is the 
literary talent of Gottschalk, and it is regrettable that 
in a work which purposes to give his ‘ Life and 
Letters’’ so little shonld be produced out of the 
mass of papers in manuscript and in print he 
must have left amongst his private effects. He 
kept a diary which he certainly intended to publish. 
Mdme. Hensel, whose personal knowledge of the 
artist seems to date back many years, gives us no 
account of it. In place of details of his life during 
his later travels in South America, and his own 
acute observation on the manners of the people 
with whom he sojourned, Mdme. Hensel weaves 
into quasi chapters of a novel, incidents of her own 
life and experiences in which Gottschalk is the hero. 
We have no objection to this, so far, that the 
personal episodes are well related, and doubtless 
they will be more attractive to the general reader, 
than the drier details we miss in the biography. 
But we do object to the constant exhibition of the 
pianist in a murky and close atmosphere, as a board- 
ing school or circulating library hero. It is neither 
true of the particular artist, nor fair to music in 
general, which in the appreciation of many serious and 
sensible people suffers so much by its misappropria- 
tion in the hands of romantic women, for whom the 
music itself has often so little value apart from 
individual and personal associations. It may appear 
paradoxical, but we specially object to such an 
unreal presentation of an artist of the Gottschalk 
type to an English or American public, and because 
of the very prosaic character of such a public. 
Gottschalkism is precisely the element which is 
much wanting amongst us fora large and general 
appreciation of music. Our musical public is all 
* head and tail.” Between Handel and Champagne 





Charley, there is a void which on the Continent is 
filled by compositions of great merit, more senti- 
mental than intellectual, but never vulgar. This 
type of composition is almost unknown in England ; 
and the mere cant of classical taste by which we 
endeayour to hide our want of musical sensibility 
does not deceive foreigners. To hear an English 
girl play Chopin is like half-an-hour on the tread- 
mill; and he is at the head of the school, we allude 
to. Far below him, but with many kindred points 
of character is Gottschalk, who is known in England 
as the composer of the ‘‘Bananier,” which he 
wrote at the age of thirteen, and of the ‘‘ Banjo” 
and perhaps the ‘‘ Ojos Crioller”’; pieces that to a 
certain extent exhibit his individuality but they do 
not in the least represent his real merits as a 
musician. 

Madame Hensel quotes at length a criticism on 
Gottschalk’s merits as an artist, written in the New 
York paper The World before he left the United 
States for South America. The critique is excellent. 
Intended to be favourable to the American pianist, 
its author allows us to see he is not blind to his 
defects and there can be little to add to the critic’s 
remarks. 

Apart from the unreal atmosphere in which her 
friendship and admiration have enshrined the hero, 
the authoress has written her little biography 
lovingly and well. We can recommend it as an 
hour’s pleasant reading to musical people; but they 
must be very musical people indeed, thoroughly to 
enjoy the ‘crimsons,” the ‘ sapphires,’ the 
‘‘amethystine splendours’’? of Madame Hensei’s 
ecstatic language. 








[R. Cocxs & Co.] 
‘‘ The Minstrel’s Song.” Composed for the Piano- 
forte. By Brinuey Ricwarps. 

An elegant and expressive motivo, arranged in 
the composer’s popular manner. The air is well 
sustained above the fairy-like accompaniment, and 
the piece is brilliant and effective without being 
too difficult. Its brevity is also an additional recom- 
mendation. 





** Almond Blossoms.” Song. Written by Henen 
Burysipge. The Music composed by Franz Apr. 
A simple Heimweh, set to a pretty melody in F, 

8-4 time, included within nine notes, 0 to D. Its 

| rustic character is sure to please. 

‘“* My Mother's Voice.” Song. Written by G. Bry- 
nett. The Music composed by Franz Ast. 

Herr Abt has set this touching remembrance of a 
lost parent in a sympathetic and pleasing manner, 
both melody and accompaniment. The key is F, 
common time, compass E to F, nine notes. 

Sacred Song. Written 
The Music composed by 





“ Not a sparrow falleth.” 
by W. 8. Passmore. 
Franz Apr. 

The words are a paraphrase of those of our 
Saviour, as given by St. Matthew, and they are set 
to appropriate music, the melody being solemn and 
impressive. The key is F, common time, compass 
eleyen notes, C to F. 








{Cramer, Woop, & Co.] 
“That dear old Lullaby.” Song. The Poetry by 
Mrs. Crawrorp. Music by J. P. Knionr. 
Mr. Knight’s melody cannot have derived much 
inspiration from the verses, which dre mediocre at 
best ; but the words of songs are little cared for, and 
the excellence of the music will more than com- 
pensate for the poetical shortcomings in the present 
instance. ‘The air is striking and natural, and it is 
accompanied with taste and simplicity: charac- 
teristics of most of Mr. Knight’s drawing-room 
songs. The key is E flat, common time; compass 
E to F, nine notes. 








[A. Hammonp & Co. ]} 
‘“* Love is timid.” Song. Words by Danrex WErR. 
Composed by Kare Lucy Warp. 
A pleasing melody, somewhat affecting the style 
of the yocal waltz, but differing from it through the 





notes having words assigned to them with a meaning 
throughout instead of merely serving as so-fa 
syllables. It is nicely accompanied and the general 
effect is good. The compass is from A to BE, twelyo 
notes, the key I’, 3-4 time of course. 





‘* Die Internationalen.” Waltzes. 
Guna’L. 

Like all this composer’s dance music, excellent 
for their purpose, and with as much originality as 
can be expected in compositions of the class. 


By Joszpy 





[Weekes & Co.] 


“My Little May.” Song. Written by Mrs. Jony 
Moressy. Music by Janz Mayo. 

Words and music are well matched, the regult 
being @ pretty chanson, with considerable expression 
and naiveté. It is very simple, and is sure to please, 
The key is D, 3-4 time, B and E—ten notes—thg 
compass. 





“ Morn calleth fondly.” Ballad. Written by Canney 
Swarr. Composed by G. A. B. Bexcucnorr, 
Mos. Bac. Ox. 

Mr. Beechcroft’s “ ballad’? is quite out of the 
track of modern compositions so called, which lady 
amateurs produce so freely. There is thought dis- 
played in the design and skill in carrying it ont, 
In the hands of a good singer, considerable effect 
will be produced, an effect which will be appre. 
ciated by qll persons of good taste. The key is G 
minor, common time, compass D to G, eleven notes, 








THE PARIS AOTOR AND HIS LANDLORD. 


M. Frederick Lemaitre, the great actor who more 
than thirty years ago delighted the frequenters of 
French plays at the Olympic Theatre by his per- 
formance of Robert Macaire, and who now, although 
in his “chair days,” is still compelled with decayed 
powers to strut his hour on the stage, has appeared 
as a plaintiff against his landlord, in the Arbitral 
Court of the third arrondissement, to ask for a 
remission of a portion of rent in consequence of 
the vis major which annihilated his professional 
earnings during the siege of Paris. It being desired 
that the jurisdiction of these courts should be rapid 
and summary, it is expressly enacted that counsel 
shall not appear before them. The consequence is 
that a very low class of limbs of the law, who ad- 
vertise themselves as légistes, or hommes d'affaires, 
have the monopoly of the business. M. Lemaitre!s 
landlord was represented by one of these. The 
veteran actor pleaded his own cause. In. an early 
stage of the case, a juryman manifested sympathy for 
the plaintiff by observing that the theatrical ‘pro- 
fession had suffered more than any other from ‘the 
war. This is very true. Not only did General 
Trochu shut up all the theatres during the siege, 
but for a long period afterwards it was the fashion 
to deprecate all public amusement because the 
“country was in mourning.” M. Frederick Le- 
maitre’s case is a type of hundreds of others now 
going on. The landlords assume that their rights 
are as sacred as those of the throne and the altar, 
and that nothing but a humiliating confession, sup- 
ported by evidence of extreme poverty, can entitle 
the tenant to any mercy. The notion does not 
enter into the mind of the Paris landlord that he 
should in any degree share the losses of the tenant, 
who, by the fact of the siege, was prevented from 
earning his living. The main argument of the 
landlord's advocate—a lawyer of the calibre of 
Pell, the Lord Chancellor's friend in Dickens's 
novel—was that M. F. Lemaitre had been seen to 
eat a chicken on Jan. 15th, ergo, he must be rich. 
Moreover, he had bought some potatoes when the 
current price of them was a shilling a piece. He 
further alleged that the recalcitrant tenant had 
80,000 francs in coppers concealed in his cellars, 
and that he never went abroad without as much as 
20,000f. in his pocket. M. F. Lemaitre at once 
took issue upon the impossibility of his carrying 
such a large sum in copper about with him. A 
witness for the landlord deposed that the tenant 
was in the habit of spitting about the department, 
and in that way alone had done damage to the 
extent of 600f. Witnesses for the plaintiff said 
he was too generous and too prodigal to have saved 
any money. The jury, under the direction of the 
juge de paix, gave an out and‘out yerdict for M. 
Frederick Lemaitre. 
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Excerpta Varin, 


Tue CapenzA oF Diyner.—When I first spoke 
to Auber in the corridor of the Conservatoire 
Theatre some years ago, he remarked, ‘t We have 
met before!” J] replied, ‘‘Yes Maestro, at La 
Muette.” ‘ Ah,” said Auber, ‘on dine bien 4 la 
Muette, mais on oublie la cadence parfgite dn 
diner!" ‘* Indeed, what is that?’* I asked. ‘‘ Cheese,” 
said Auber, ‘tI like your Stilton.”—Hlila’s Musical 
Recollections, 

Tue OrcaAN AND vHE Lovers.—When the ca- 
thedral (Lucerne) was full, the music began, the 
organist pplling out a whole forest of stops; there 
were great crashes and rain, thunderings and hail- 
storms. Suddenly a pause. Every one held his 
breath, and then, as it seemed from some far-away 
distance, swelled up a soft processional hymn—the 
famous yox humapa stop which all the world goes to 
hear. It was not a solitary voice, but a chorus, 
sometimes a little veiled, in which one could dis- 
tinguish the high treble of the boys, the tenors 
striking in, and the deep bass undertones. Between- 
whiles the organist would indulge in his crashes and 
tempests, and then the calm voices would gome in 
again, soothing jt all. A girl and g young man had 
stood motionless by a pillar the whole time it lasted. 
She was a pretty girl with fair hair plaitéd thickly, 
twisted round and round, and fastened up wit 
a silver arrow. She never onee looked at her com- 
panion, but he watched her eyes softening or glowing 
with the music as it changed, and when it ceased he 
ventured to draw a little nearer to her, and to 
say, in a subdued tone, “Else! She did not 
auswer except by a kind of impatient gesture, which 
had the effect of keeping him gilent for a few 
minutes longer, when he repeated, more timidly, 
“Best Else, the uncle will want us to be going. 
The church is nearly cleared.” She turned quickly 
upon him. ‘! Ah, heaven, Christian, she said, with 
a touch of. childish petulance, ‘‘mow thou hast 
spoilt it all! I had it all in} my heart, and thy 
foolish words haye frightened it out. Dost thou 
suppose that such music as this comes to one eyery 
day that it need be driven away? Do hold thy 
peace.” The young man looked at her with & 
little sad wonder, but without answering the im- 
petuous tirade whispered under her breath, Nothing 
could be more ungrateful of Else, It was Christian’s 
thoughts of giving joy to his beloved which had 
brought her there. Christian's uncle was sacristan, 
and he had undergone sour looks enough from the 
old fellaw who hated lovers, to have turned a whole 
dairy-full of cream, before he got liberty to come in 
with the crowd and hear the famoug organ, All the 
time he had left her to herself, only watching the little 
fair head and the rapturous eyes, in which every 
ehange in the music reflected itself. He could not 
understand it, but he reverenced it none the less. 
And new her hasty words smote him with a sort of 
dull pain. He only answered them with a wistful, 
humble look, which ought to have touched her, but 
which was, perhaps, as much beyond her comprehen- 
sion as the music was beyond his. After a while, how- 
ever, hey heart reproached her. It wasa foolish dreamy 
little heart, nevertheless there lay in its depths a 
tenderness which hated to give par, and already she 
repented of her pettishness poor Christian— 
Christian, who eared so much for her—Christian, 
who blundered a hundred times a day, and was so 
goad all the time, She went up to him penitently, 
and put her hand on his arm. “It ig time to go, as 
thou gayest,” was all she vopchsafed ; but Christian 
was radiant. Cross old Hermann, who watched 
them out of the door and into the ecloisters, shook 
his head gulkily. ‘Women should be at home 
milking the cows; but the boy's q fool, and his 
father was another; and they thi nothing too 
good for a baby-face with enough pink and white in 
it,” grumbled the old man, slamming the heavy 
door. The crowd, as it left the cathedral, dispersed 
on all sides—the English went back to the hotels 
and the tables-d’héte; a party of Germans, talking 
nojsily, strolled along under the treeg towards the 
steamer ; Christian followed Hise when she turned 
into the cloisters, and stood by her side, looking out 
through one of the openings at the lake and the 
mountains heyend, ‘tAh! butit was heavenly,” she 
cried rapturously, ‘+I will never believe it was not 
real, I think they hed put the choir up there in some 
hidden recess.” “No, no, that is not so,” answered 
Christian, shaking his head, “The deceit would be 
800n found out. Besides, the uncle mocked me well 
when I thonght as thou once upon a time.” This 
matter-of-fact tone pravebes Else, * Thou art too 
wise,” she retorted satirically. Poor Christian 
thought it was g little bit of praise, and went on,— 
“Tt is sweet though, as thou said’st. It sounded to 
mhe as if it might be angels’ music.” ‘That it is 
not,” eried the girl, pettish again; “and nobody 
but thou wonld be so stupid ag to say 80, Angeli’ 
singing would not haye so much to do with ourselves, 
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would not have gone into the hearts; it would have 
made us wonder and worship, but not feel like that. 
Tt wags not sweet enough for angels, Dost thou not 
understand, Christian, that it was like the face in 
the picture under the bridge which I showed thee 
to-day—one of us, only more beautiful—thou 
knowest which I mean?’ ‘* The—the Abbot?” 
hazarded Chiistian, thus driven to bay. ‘The 
Abbot!’’ Else turned away from him, and drummed 
with her fingers on the stone. The poor fellow had 
put the last touch to her displeasure. He was so 
dense he could never understand anything.—'' Under 
the Mountains,” in the Cornhill Magazine, 


ANDERSEN AND Sronr.—On the journey home 
which led through Cassel, I called on Spohr; he was 
living in hig old place on the street that now bears 
his name. Sinee 1847, when we often met in Lon- 
don, I had not seen him, and now it was the last 
time ; a few years after the knell went through the 
country—Spohr is dead. How gay he was when I 
saw him at this last visit! Wetalkedof Hartmann’'s 
opera, ‘‘ The Raven" (Ravnen) which he set a high 
value on, and wished to bring on the stage at Cassel; 
he had even written to Hartmann about it, but it 
could not be Yona about for want of a singer to take 
the part of Armilla.—The Story of my Life. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. 


“ Fipgiio.”—'t Now” said my companion, * I 
know nothing of music, but the impression left upon 
me after hearing Beethoven's opera the ‘other night, 
is that the words are most poetically expressed in 
the voice parts, while in the orchestra an illustration 
of the story is going on which seems to say all that 
the voices do not or cannot say.’’ ‘ And is this the 
only impression you received?” I inquired. ‘ Not 
so,” he replied. ‘I am conscious of an all-pervad- 
ing beauty of sound, arising, as it appeared to me, 
more from the simultaneous utterances of many 
parts than from any one predominating melody, and 
which would have been delightful in itself, even 
without verbal or dramatic associations. But I 
must confess that had I not read some of your 
articles I should scarcely haye been prepared to 
listen so intelligently to ‘ Videlio.” — should 
probably have judged it by a false standard—taken a 
wrong point of view.’ ‘* Most probably the Italian 
school would have been uppermost in your mind,”’ 
Ireplied. ‘‘ Now, though truth is single, it shines 
like a diamond differently, according to the light in 
which it is placed. ‘ Fidelio” is true, firstly, 
because it faithfully expresses the passions and 
emotions called forth by the drama; and, secondly, 
because it represents Lecveahiy the German view 
of musical art which Beethoven could not have 
abandoned without becoming unfaithful to his own 
nature, Rossini’s ‘* Barbiere ’’ and ‘' Semiramide ” 
—Auber’s ‘‘Muette de Portici,” and ‘' Domino 
Noir” are also entirely true for precisely the same 
reasons, however they may differ from ‘‘ Fidelio” in 
other respects. ‘My dear sir,” I continued, 
t although, as you state, you know nothing of music 
practically or theoretically, it were difficult to give a 
more appreciative summary of the merits of ' Fidelio’ 
than yours. But still,” said he, ‘‘ mere admiration, 
or statements of impressions can never be available 
for the purposes of criticism, which must be based 
upon principles—fundamental knowledge of the 
subject.” ‘Art is for all,’ I observed, “ but it is 
especially to cultivated natures like yours, which 
can sympathise readily with the truly great in all its 
manifestations, that such a musician as Beethoven 
appeals. Music would indeed lose all its social im- 
portance if it could only be enjoyed by those 
possessing technical knowledge. That mstheticism, 
by which is meant the doctrine of beauty generally 
applicable to all the arts, cannot be too deeply 
studied, is a truth which I, as @ practical qrtist, 
holding the science of music, which can alone 
enable us adequately to express our ideas, to be of 
primary importanee, should be the first to admit. 
I consider, for instance, that Goethe's was the 
master-mind of the present age with respect to 
artistic esthetics, as it was in literature, though he 
was neither musician, painter, sculptor, nor 
architect,” ‘You may add,” said my companion, as 
we approached the door of his residence in Pimlico, 
t that his influence has been, and is, felt in matters 
of still greater importance. It is a pity that so much 
of it js being exempli bn tha divszep courts.” And 
50 we parted, f ma ng tay way to rompton, where 

{ six o’clock a.m., und supper awaiting me.-— 
enty Years on the London Press. Recollection by 
Howard Glover 


Dicxens’s Sza-Captarn.—I am in great health and 
spirits and -powdering away at Chuzzlewit, with all 
manner of facetiousness rising up before me as I go 
on. As to news I really have none, saying that 

(who never took any exercise jn his life ie 
been laid up with rheumatism for weeks pes, mut is 
now, I hope, terre: My little captain, as I 
eall him,—he who- me out, I mean, and with 
whom I had that adventure of the cork 








soles,—has 
been in London, too, and seeing all tho lions under 











my escort. Good heavens! I wish you could have 
seen certain other mahogany-faced men (also 
captains) who used to call here for him in the 
morning, and bear him off to docks and rivers and 
al] sorts of queer places, whence he glways returned 
late at night, with rum-and-water tear-drops in his 
eyes, and a complication of punchy smells in his 
mouth! He was better than a comedy to us, 
having marvellous ways of tying his pocket hand- 
kerchief round his neck at dinner-time in a kind of 
jolly embarrassment, and then forgetting what he 
had done with it; also of singing songs to wron 
tunes, and calling land objects by sea names, Me 
never knowing what o'clock it was, but taking mid- 
night for seven in the eyening; with many other 
sailor oddities, all full of honesty, manliness, and 
good temper. We took him to Drury Lane Theatre 
to see ‘* Much Ado about Nothing.” But I never 
could find out what he meant by turning round, 
after he had watched the first two scenes with great 
attention, and inquiring, ‘t whether it was a Polish 
piece,”’—~'! Qur Whispering Gallery,” in the Atlanti¢ 
Monthly. 

Art Pargons.—My dear Forstey,—Let me pour 
my woes into your friendly ‘‘buzzum." You saw 
two men come in here as you wentout. Oneof them 
was a Mr. K——, a nouveau riche, who has lately 
begun to buzz about artists. Hoe bought that large 
picture of ——. Well, sir, can you believe it? that 
man knew nothing af the play of ‘‘ Hamlet," neither 
did his pal. 1 felt myself a very spoon even in 
explaining to them—the plet and the meaning of the 
picture ; and my soul fell down into my slippers to 
think that that man ig the representative of a 
thousand such. Oh, were you to see the puzzled, 
unintelligent look he uged now to throw on me, and 
then on the picture, and then on his pal, who only 
looked at the tip of my nose! I gwear to you he 
never took his eyes off me, and, I believe, never saw 
the picture at all. As for the nymph, I took u 
Moore to read them @ line in explanation; but 
could not, and fairly laid the book down again and 
held my tongue, They asked mo what the subject 
of the other was—'* What's the subject ?”” SoI said, 
‘*Oh, nothing more than you see.” I want to tell 
you that I have made Hamlet handsomer, and, I am 
sure, taken every vestige of ——ism out of him. I 
have painted on it eyer since, 89 you may make 
your mind easy on that.—Yours faithfully,—D. 
Macuise.—A Memoir af Daniel Maclise, By W. J. 
O'Driscoll. 

Mr. Howarp Guiover's Notion or Crrticism.—And 
now, ye subjects of critical dissection, it is well for 
you that you are sleeping le sommeil des juste. 
Happy art thou, young aspiring débutante, who 
played so well to-night, and whose papa laid out his 
last £100 upon the eoneert given principally to in- 
troduce you to the press. Happy art thon not to 
know, as yet, how the world will be informed to- 
morrow by persons who never heard you, that “ the 
fair concert-giver exhibited a certain aptitude, but 
that it is not yet time;” or that * trepidation 
inseparable from a début somewhat marred,” while 
certain influential journals ignore you altogether. 
Charming débutante, so full of fresh and beautiful 
feeling for music, how your young epthusiasm will 
be suddenly chilled by a dreary sense of quasi 
failure. Happy, too for one night at least, this 
composer whose new opera ig tp be sneered at, 
because it is not the greatest of the great, though 
other works, vastly inferior, have been lauded in the 
same journal, And you poor old tenor, whose voice 
cracked on the high A last night, in ‘Sound an 
alarm,’' 'tis well you do not feel the keen steel point 
of the critic’s pen near your heart as he spreads the 
news of your tives, and the laughter it occasioned ; 
or hear in some horrid nightmare, the much dreaded 
words, ‘* with all possible respect for the infirmities 
of age, and general regard for noble ruins—with 
every desire to spare, we cannot help observing,” &. 
It would but anticipate the approaching pang, for 
which not even your preposterously hig Pay will 
compensate. Sleep on, robust old tenor! If you 
were awake you could not stop the necromancers of 
“ perfidious Albion,” Sleep on, too, time-honoured 
prima donna! Who knows but to-morrow your 
ene pa (worse than _— robust ape = 

assed over altogether, an good q' es 
awelt upon. The mysterious Sil broth boils and 
bubbles, and what may be meat to one may prove 
poison to another.—Twenty Years on the London 
Press. Recollections by Howard Glaver, 

Daramina anp Fiction Waitine.—I (Dickens) 
very often dream I am in America again ; but strange 
to say, I never dream of you. I am always 
endeavouring to home in disguise, and have 4 
dreary sense of the distance. Apropos of dreams, 
is it not a strange thing if writers of fiction never 
dream of their own creations; recollecting, I 
suppose, even in their dreams, that they have no 
real oustonpe | T never dreamed of ng A my own 
characters, and I feel it so impossible that I would 
wager Scott never did of his, real ag they are.— 


“Our Whispering Gallery,” in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Bottesini’s opera ‘* Ali Baba” is to be performed 
in Madrid in September next. 


Herr Alphonse B. Maurice, one of the proprietors 
of the Thalia Theatre, Hamburg, has died of effusion 
on the brain. 


Mr. George Honey has left the Vaudeville com- 
pany, and returns to the Prince of Wales’s. A 
revival of ‘* Caste” is in prospect, 

Mr. J. B. Buckstone will commence a short 
engagement at the Philharmonic Theatre, whereat 
he will appear in several of his most popular 
characters. 

Owing to the precarious state of Mdlle. Marimon’s 
health, Mr. Mapleson in terms honourable to him- 
self, withdraws her name for the present from the 
announcements. 


Mr. Henry Guy, student of the Royal Academy of 
Music (late of Magdalen College choir, Oxford), has 
been appointed to the tenor yacancy in Lincoln’s 
Inn choir, London. 


The comic song now in the mouth of every street- 
boy, namely ‘After the Opera’s over,” is taken 
from the “‘ Happy Release” waltz, published some 
ten years ago, and itself inspired by a German tune. 
Mrs. John Wood will close St. James’s Theatre 
for the season in the course of another week, and 
embark on a provincial tour, during which she will 
re-open the Nottingham Theatre Royal, and several 
new theatres. 


The directors of the Philharmonic Society of 
London have presented to Mdme, Arabella Goddard 
the gold medal struck as a souvenir of the festival 
which was given last year to commemorate the 
centenary of Beethoven's birth, Mdme. Goddard 





| played the choral fantasia at one of the concerts. 





The Homburg season will be graced by Mame 
Patti, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdme. Volpini 
Signori Trebelli and Ferency, Signor Medini, ana 
Herren Wilhelmj and Karl Tausig. Two perform. 
ances of Italian opera a week are announced, 


Balfe is to have a statue in the vestibule of Drury 
Lane Theatre. An appeal has been made to the 
press of the United Kingdom, and to that of 
Australia and the United States, to solicit their aid 
in raising a sufficient sum, towards which subserip. 
tions have already been made, in order to carry out 
this object. 


Herr Bandmann and his wife (née Miss Palmer) aro 
engaged at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
under the management of Messrs. Cole and Baker, 
for eight weeks, to commence September 4th. They 
will produce an entire new drama, by Tom Taylor, 
who is at present completing it; also another play 
by an American author. They then travel through 
the States. 


A theatre specially devoted to burlesque announcey 
among the attractions of the pieces now being 
performed on its boards, ‘‘ diaphanous and iridescent 
dresses.” This is one of the boldest announcementg 
of the kind that we have seen. We do not quite 
know the meaning of the word “iridescent” in con. 
nection with dress; but a “diaphanous” dress ig 
neither more nor less than a “ transparent” dress; 
and dresses that are transparent, whether “ irideg. 
cent” or not, might be more plainly described ag 
“indecent.” 

Mr. Thomas Wolfe, organist of St. Mary’s B.C. 
Church, Gosport, writes in reference to the Musical 
Art Union, to say that some time since he took 
three shilling tickets, one of which Number (16,097) 
gained a prize at the drawing on January 31st this 
year. After repeated applications for the prize he 
received, early in April, a letter excusing delay, on 
the ground of the illness of the Secretary, and 
promising the prize certainly before the 15th of that 
month. Subsequent repeated applications have, he 
says, been passed over without reply. This Musical 
Art Union was advertised in the daily journals. 


The beauty of lithography in the way of adver- 
tisement cards can hardly go farther than that 
which has lately appeared illustrative of Mrs. 
Rousby and her husband in “‘ Joan of Arc.” The 
loveliness of Joan’s face is wholly ideal, but seen 
through a human resemblance. Mrs. Rousby as 
Maid Mystic, Maid Missionary, Maid Manifest, and 
the rest of the avatars, is repeated all over the 
sheet; all very beautiful and sufficiently like. 
Engravings far less perfect as works of art are often 
preserved in frames: yet this is only a theatrical 
advertisement, intended to supplement the playbill. 


A letter of Offenbach’s addressed to a Vienna 
manager contains some information as to the 
recuperative power of Paris, conveyed in the 
maéstro’s curious international style. He writes: 
‘Ich kann nicht genug staunen iiber das Leben in 
Paris—die Hotels, les restaurants, les cafés sind 
tiberfiillt, comme du temps de l’exposition—je 
n’exagére pas surtout en ce que concerne les 
restaurants—die Theater qui jouent sont pleins, 
c’est a n’y pas croire,—en six mois, wenn wir Ruhe 
behalten, ist Paris wieder ce qu’il a été—es gibt doch 
nur ein Paris—on peut vivre ailleurs mais il faut 
mourir a Paris.” 

The Paris journals announce that the French Opera 
— Grand Opéra,” “Opéra National,” or whatever 
it is now to be called—re-opens on the 14th inst.; 
and it is proposed, not without reason, that the first 
performance shall be for the benefit of the corps de 
balle} and other dancers, male an@ female, who 
must have suffered more than any other members of 
the company from the theatres having been closed 
during the last ten months. The singers have, from 
time to time, been able to take part in concerts : but 
the dancers haye been absolutely without occupation 
and without salaries. A ballet during a siege would 
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have been thought highly unbecoming. Moreover, 
at such concerts as were given, the singers who ap- 
peared wore plain clothes. A ballet with the ordinary 
costumes of the day would have been ludicrous; and 
accordingly nothing of the kind was attempted. 





Sir George Bowyer has just aroused to the con- 
viction that the realism in re the combustion of 
Mrs. Rousby, is contrary to good taste, and incon- 
sistent with true civilisation. To this effect he 
quotes the annotator of Horace, ‘‘ Preeceptum hoc 
gravissimum a tragicis Grecis semperjobservatum,” 
with this instance, ‘‘ Apud Zischylum Agamemnonis 
in suo palatio trucidati auditor clamor luctuosus: 
minime vero cedes spectator.” And Sir George 
adds: ‘‘ Such are the principles of pagan dramatists. 
It is lamentable to find that in a Christian country, 
in the midst of modern civilisation and progress we 
are so inferior in good taste and refinement to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans.” Sir George Bowyer 
brings up his reserve of classic models over-late : the 
contest finished several weeks ago. 





Frau Mallinger of Munich has been much abused 
of late by the Bavarian public for having put up to 
auction, among other articles, a life-sized portrait of 
the King, alleged to have been given her by the 
royal hands in token of her worth as an artist. 
Frau Mallinger wishes it to be placed upon record 
that she did nothing of the sort. Some time ago 
she was smitten with the desire to possess one of 
these portraits, which, photographs as they are, 
are not to be bought. A friend managed to procure 
her one from Albert’s atelier, and sent it privately to 
her. Some months afterwards the king sent her a 
similar picture in recognition of her art. This 
original photograph remains among the treasures of 
Frau Mallinger; but she has parted with the 
duplicate, having no use for it. Hence the re- 
proaches, and the charge of a frivolity and ingrati- 
tude approaching somewhat to 1éze-majeste. 





A funeral service in memory of Auber is to be 
performed to-morrow in Paris. During the evil 
days when the old maéstro died he was buried not 
only without appropriate honours, but without any 
funeral ceremony whatsoever, and a commission has 
been formed for arranging a mortuary service. The 
commission, consisting of members of the musical 
section of the Institute, the presidents of various 
literary and artistic societies, the managers and 
orchestral conductors of the chief musical theatres 
and several members of the family, met at the Con- 
servatoire, when it was decided that the servicé 
should be performed with ‘all possible pomp,” and 
that the members of the Société des Concerts and 
the artists of the principal musical theatres should 
be invited to take part in it. A sub-commission was 
at the same time formed, and “the pieces by Auber 
that might be introduced into it.” Perhaps the 
fittest work for the occasion would be the Mass 
composed by Auber himself, of which the Prayer in 
“* Masaniello”’ originally formed part. 





Camp theatricals are among the distractions at 
Wimbledon. On Wednesday a performance of 
the 87th Middlesex took place with great success. 
Colonel Stedall and the officers of the regiment 
entertained a number of guests, and after dinner 
the tables were removed, in order to establish the 
auditorium for the theatrical representation. The 
overture was supplied by the band of the regiment, 
under the conductorship of Band-Sergeant Steers, 
and the curtain then rose on the first scene of 
“A Martyr to Science.” A capital bit of acting 
was that of Sergeant-Major Rorke, as T'weezer who 
dwelt upon the virtues of a brass door-plate, and 
personated an unfortunate under the influence of 
mesmerism; another good point was the cool 
assurance with which Mr. Murcott, as Rattleton, 
foisted himself upon poor T'weezer, declared himself 
& votary of mesmeric electro-telegraphic biology, 
and demonstrated the science of magnetic fluids 
on the person of his unfortunate host; and equally 
happy was Mr. Bewick’s impersonation of the dry 
sententious rogue attorney who would fain be 
thought immaculate. 


Mr. J. A. Cave corroborates our remarks as to 
the ruining effect of theatrical rents. He writes :— 
‘* For ten years I was the Lessee of the Marylebone 
(now Alfred) Theatre, and from the beginning until 
1867, when I left, I never closed the doors, summer 
or winter. I fearlessly assert, that my manage- 
ment was a fair sample of what was required in a 
local theatre, where one always saw the same faces. 
Nearly every artist—lady and gentleman—in tragedy, 
comedy, drama, and burlesque—appeared on my 
stage, and. to advantage. What was the result? 
My business was good for the first three or four 
years, while the rent remained moderate, and there 
was no opposition in the neighbourhood. By and by 
my rent was increased, and a magnificent music- 
hall was erected in the main thoroughfare, while my 
place was comparatively out of the way. To com- 
pete with such a fine building would have neces- 
sitated the outlay of a sum of money which, even if 
I possessed it, would have been madness for me to 
expend upon such a precarious property. There- 
fore, I deemed it best to retire, and when I had done 
so, I found myself about as well off as when I had 
entered it ten years before.” 





Speculators whose schemes require time to ensure 
a return would do well to heed the warning of 
The Prophetic News and Herald of the Second 
Advent, a new journal started in the interest of 
a general wind-up. Obviously there is no need 
to encumber oneself with future projects, since the 
Prophetic News has received official intelligence 
of the end of mundane matters. The evidence of 
that end are duly set forth. ‘‘The revolution in 
the State Church, the strange doctrines which 
have been promulgated, the agitations among the 
people, the wide-spread discontent, deadly epidemics, 
and unprecedented climatic changes the country has 
undergone, all speak in a voice of warning,” &c. 
With the last clause we thoroughly agree. If anything 
could so thoroughly disgust the Prince of this World 
as to induce him to abdicate, it would be the 
abominable summer of 1871. From another portion 
of the Prophetic News we are glad to learn that the 
old Evangelical libel on the Pope as Antichrist is 
exploded. The Prophetic News assures us that “ all 
attempts have failed to indemnify (sic) the Pope 
with the Antichrist.” Assuming our contemporary’s 
meaning, we are very glad to learn that the wild 
interpretors of revelation have given up their 
tendency towards personal insult. Let Dr. Cum- 
ming take pattern by them. In other respects the 
Prophetic News has made up its mind that the 
Emperor Napoleon III. will be restored. It further 
cherishes a supreme contempt for and defiance of 
Von Moltke. ‘ The wars of Napoleon were the 
wars of men—the wars of Von Moltke were the wars 
of Triangles. Napoleon took the field in person, as 
the hero of the White Horse—Von Moltke sat at 
home like a predagogue (sic) extracting the square 
root.” This is encouraging and restorative. It will 
revive us from the depression of Dorking—when that 
little event comes off—to sneer at Von Moltke as a 
‘* predagogue,” and cap his triangles and square 
roots with straight oracles as to the Millennium. 








NEW ORATORIOS. 





The season has passed over without the pre- 
sentation of a new oratorio, but the Festival 
Carnival in the country is to be distinguished 
by the advent of two fresh illustrations of the 
highest order in musical composition. There is 
good reason for the quiet of our modern oratorio 
writer during the great London season. Handel 
is pre-eminent in Exeter Hall and during this 
season he has not only been heard in great force 
in the Strand, but also with the utmost magni- 
ficence at the Crystal Palace. Further, his grand 
contemporary has come in—Sebastian Bach has 
been heard in his immeasurable work of the 
‘* Passione,” and stands no longer outside. He 
has entered the charmed circle in his true character, 
and points to his hundred folios with grave yet 
benignant aspect, saying, ‘‘These are mine, let 





them be heard in their turn.” Whatever may 








be the immediate effect from hearing the great 
choral school of composition which marked the 
art musical world of the middle of the last 
century we stay not to inquire, but there is 
one abiding result ever manifest and utterly 
incontrovertible. However apparent the inade- 
quacy of the means to the end, the sensation 
of power in this school of composition is of 
the highest possible kind, it is enormous— 
perfect—overwhelming ; and it completely dwarfs 
all modern effort and wipes it out of the memory. 
However cheerily and kindly may be the public 
feeling to the modern oratorio composer, however 
merciful to his forgetfulness, his inexperience, 
or even his errors, watching for the good and 
turning away eyes and ears from the bad, still 
there is at work an irresistible power which 
governs and subdues all impulses and imaginings, 
and compels the hearer of Handel and Bach to 
the adminstration of a stern justice and a bowing 
down to the ever-living truth. The older art— 
the result of inherent power and prolonged 
exertion—reigns supreme. The life spent in ac- 
quiring a subtlety of expression, a boldness, 
fearlessness, and swiftness in doing the thing 
is victorious and triumphant; and it is felt 
that modern life cannot realize such results, and 
hardly indeed enter into its methods and details. 
There was a time, and not so very long ago, when 
this state of the public mind and the brush-work 
of the English painters were at opposite points 
of the compass. Haydon—the unfortunate—the 
ill-taught and misguided enthusiast—tells us he 
accompanied Sir Thomas Lawrence to visit the 
first display of pictures by the old masters seen 
in this country, and he describes in his amusing 
yet caustic way the wrath, petulance, and dismay 
of the most beloved of fashionable painters. 
“What do they mean by it?” said Sir Thomas, 
‘this will do us great mischief; it will ruin us.” 
Again, when the great picture by Rubens of the 
Chapeau de Paille was exhibited, Haydon took the 
then famed Milton-Jerusalem Martin to con it 
over. ‘*How pure and brilliant, how soft and 
silvery, how wonderful!” said Haydon. “It is 
fine,” rejoined Martin. “Ah!” said Haydon, “how 
few in these days attain to anything like this; 
and yet, perhaps, even this may not rank with 
Titian in all his tremendous effects of golden 
brilliancy and power of colour. It is a perfect 
lesson to any painter.” As a commentary to this, 
let any of our readers go to the South Kensington 
Gallery and look over the vaunted contents of the 
Vernon Collection and the works of the paintersin 
this country of that period and the thirty years 
preceding it. It will be found that some of the 
pictures stand forth in imbecility, untruth, and 
deformity almost as the efforts of maniacs, and 
that a picture the result of right motive or just 
action is the exception. And then to turn into the 
next room, and see that “Blue Boy” of Gains- 
borough, and the specimens of Reynolds who, if 
here and there wanting the power of the old 
artists, never failed in conception or the ap- 
preciation of grand effect! 

The real secret of old art is, that the artist 
was true to himself, true to his work, and when 
young laboured until imagination, invention, and 
calculation of result filled his heart and governed 
his hand. Nothing was done without activity of 
mind and utility of spirit, and the possession of 
power to do in the best way whatever was required 
to be done. It was the union of high thought 
with consummate knowledge. The large heart 
and the lofty spirit seems to have departed with 
Handel. Herein Haydn fails; and, to quote the 
words of Beethoven, “the Creation will die.” 
Again, with the power there must be the 
opportunity. A great work must be done 


continuously, aiid without effort in its mechanism, 
Look at the oratorios of Spohr, all ground up— 
one melancholy looking grist—in one Lilliputian 
mill. He is like the tiniest of Shetland ponies 
maundering round and round his confined circle 
pulverizing grain against which the appetite 








unceremoniously revolts. Consider again the 
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long, but not large, works of Schubert, a man 
well competent to do any work that could be 


They were allowed to get as far as the Palace (much 
as children occasionally accompany their parents 


finished by dinner-time and bring him the two) out to dinner); but were packed off to another part 
florins for dinner, wine and tobacco, but utterly | of the building (much as aforesaid children are sent 


unequal, through necessity and position, to think 
out a long work, and utterly wanting the power to 
present it in any pleasant or sufferable form. 


The early thorough training of Handel and his) 


Court pensions gave us the Handel oratorios. The 
years of solitary labour and the church position 
havegiven usthe Bach Litanies, Motets, and Pas- 
siones. Give an Englishman, of good musical talent 
and acquirement, the run of Westminster Abbey, 
enough to eat and to drink and the wherewithal 
he can be clothed, we may then perhaps 
squeeze an oratorio out of him, but oratorios 
have never yet and never will come out of 
Ladies’ schools, West-end concert rooms, or 
from men who have to run here there and every 
where to give a lesson to young girls at 
boarding-school or at home, or to some rubi- 
cund full-blown amateur too old to work and too 
idle to remember. How can any one so situate 
gain any freedom, any power of thought, any 
certainty in development, any beauty of finish ? 
Art takes its tone from the reiterated action, 
from the true or false life, from custom, from 
accident, and in these days the rule is to machine 
the poor artist into a state bordering on puerility 
if not tending to palsy. An oratorio when written 
must be sold, orits composer will die of starvation. 
If written with solemn purpose to arouse noble 
emotion—an utter impossibility however as things 
now stand with the English composer—who would 
purchase it? If written in the old school, who 
would listen to it? Ifin the modern, who could 
bear it? If made up of songs to sell and choruses 
penned in the school-room years ago as exercises 
—childish exercises—in single or double counter- 
point, what subscriber to Exeter Hall or St. 
James's would ever put up with it? Unfortunately 
for the oratorio, Mendelssobn set the fashion of 
Jaying out its movements in parcels for sale or 
applause—a song here, sweet and sugary, a trio 
or quartet there, a tender bit, and then a fiery 
rush. No one in these days sends for half a ream 
of paper, takes the libretto and writes straight on 
with nothing but the dramatic intention to guide 
him. And yet this did Handel do. And did 
Handel disdain the works of his predecessors ? 
Quite the contrary; he looked back, studied the 
great thoughts of the dead, and profited by their 
spirits and mechanisms. Now-a-days every one is 
filching from his next-door neighbour, and taking 
what is assuredly not worth the stealing. To our 
young hands at the oratorio we can only say— 
** Don’t go to Paris, there is nothing there; don’t 
go to Modern Germany, there is nothing there; 
look back, do as Handel did; first learn how to do 
it, and then consult the works of those that have 
done it. Leaye Mendelssohn and Spohr alone, 
never touch Schubert or Schumann, avoid Wagner, 
and go back to the mummy cases that have the 
spirit-bird fluttering upon them. Catch the bird 
if you can, and you will not fail in your new 
oratorio.” 








THE SPEECH-MAKING ON SATURDAY. 


The proceedings of Saturday last at the Crystal 
Palace appear to have delighted all interested. 
Three Lords sent their carriages to the Opéra 
Comique for the ten French Comedians invited; a 
pretty spread was laid out in the tropical department 
of the Palace; a number of speeches were neatly 
expressed in French, and if time had allowed, yet 
more compliments might have been as deftly turned 
in the tongue of Molidre ; for the company contained 
many fluent French speakers, from Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne onwards. The ladies of the Comédie 
Francaise were not permitted to sit down with the 
superior sex. In Turkey women have no souls; in 
England they have no brains. That the ladies of 
the French Theatre who share the burdens of the 
play with their lords, ean have any real stake in 
art, was a proposition neyer once to be admitted. 





up to the host’s nursery), and regaled on buns and 
sugar-plums—we beg pardon; on ‘a banquet and 
bouquets.” It is a doubtful compliment when you ask 
a friend to dinner to suggest that he should leave his 
wife in the breakfast parlour to amuse herself with 
a nosegay ; but to do our French guests justice they 
did not seem to notice this truly English method of 
hospitality ; or, if they did, did not mind it much. 
There were no English ladies at table to receive the 
French actresses, and altogether the female difficulty 
was a great one, ultimately necessitating this 
chuwlish way of cutting the Gordian knot. With 
this one exception, the meeting was characterised 
by good taste and fraternity. Lord Dufferin is an 
apt orator; Lord Granville is always polished and 
graceful; Mr. Alfred Wigan speaks French as to 
the manner born; and M. Got, in acknowledging the 
compliment on behalf of his countrymen, was 
hearty, genial, and to the point. As a matter of 
course the speeches ran much in a groove : that was 
inseparable from the nature of the thing. The 
presence among us of an institution like the 
Comédie Francaise is a perpetual reminder that we 
in England have nothing of the sort; and this 
prodding reflection was in the mind of each speaker 
on Saturday. It also acted on the inspirations of 
Lord Dufferin and Mr. Buckstone at the Theatrical 
Fund meeting on Monday; and it has formed the 
text with most of the newspaper writers within the 
last week. It has grown in fact to be a burden of 
orators and journalists. ‘'We have no National 
Theatre like the French. Why have we no Na- 
tional Theatre like the French? We ought to have 
a National Theatre like the French.” 


We do not pretend to see what form the suspirants 
would have this national institution take. Would 
they have the Government take a theatre and work it 
themselves as they work the Post Office? Would 
they make this playhouse a Department, and annex 
it to South Kensington? Judging from the present 
desponding prospect for the Albert Hall with its 
£80,000 of debt we should not be very sanguine of 
the success of any Departmental working of a 
theatre. Perhaps the advocates of a State-aided 
house would like to see a Minister of Fine Arts in 
the Cabinet—one who should regulate (on the 
French or Prussian plan) not merely the national 
drama, but music and painting also, besides taking 
upon himself the duties now unsatisfactorily dis- 
charged by the Censor of Plays. Or it may be that 
they would have simply a big theatre subsidised on 
the céndition that it produced National plays. We 
fancy we see a Liberal ministry and a generous 
House of Commons jumping at the idea. But 
imagining the jump performed and the subsidy 
voted, how would the idea take shape? Who would 
manage the playhouse? A committee, of course— 
acommittee of existing impresarii, dramatic authors, 
and M.P.’s. In the multitude of councillors there is 
always safety—especially when they pull various 
ways. Then, what plays would be performed? We 
could not be eternally producing Shakespeare and 
Sheridan; for there is a limit to endurance on this 
side of the Channel. We should have to take to 
the modern drama now and then—just to vary the 
delights. But what modern plays would be con- 
sidered National? Mr. Tom Taylor would of course 
go first on the list. But him we already have at 
the Queen’s. And Mr. Halliday’s versions of Sir 
Walter Scott. But Drury Lane already affords a 
home for these. Would the Gilbertine blank verse 
fairy drama be admitted? Nothing more would be 
gained by that than what we now enjoy, Or would 
Mr. Bayle Bernard be asked to takea turn? He 
takes turns at present quite as often as the public 
seem disposed to encourage. In fact from A to Z 
the entire tribe of recognised English dramatists 
appear to be tolerably well provided for among the 
forty-four playhouses of this happy metropolis, 
without building them an extra one. But if it be 
urged that out of all the forty and four (all of which 
according to Mr. Buckstone so mightily flourish) 
not one provides for the aspirations of the Unacted 








a 
and Unread, and that a National house is essential 
to bring forward these great unknown—there we are 
of accord. There we admit the reasoning—not that 
any such reason was put forward either at the 
Crystal Palace banquet or elsewhere. But let us 
assume it was in the minds of the speakers. For 
the neglected and non-recognised talent of author. 
ship an open theatre is indeed wanted; and may 
the neglected talent only get it! We need 
management capable of examining and judging for 
itself without reference to previous successes, and 
which shall admit toa species of competitive ex. 
amination all aspirants who can gain no footing 
now—from the banned Boucicault to the unyindi- 
cated Vellere. 








THE CAT SHOW. 

There are certain objects round which an 
atmosphere of comedy clings: they are not neces- 
sarily funny in themselves, but they are the cause 
of facetiousness in others. Umbrellas, postage. 
stamps, tooth-brushes, and wooden legs belong to 
this class. So do cats. Why an umbrella should 
be held a comic object, yet not a parasol, no reason 
offers itself; but the fact remains. As for ‘cats, 
nobody but a naturalist would think of writing 
seriously on such a subject. One of the daily 
newspapers having to mention that a Cat Show was 
held at the Crystal Palace this week, bursts out 
with ‘' Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been?” 
and becomes maudlin forthwith; another jokes about 
the tiles and caterwauling; a third perpetrates the 
fine old fruity joke of calling atom cata Thomas cat; 
afourth quotes Shakespeare, ‘‘the harmless necessary 
eat.” In short an irresistible propensity to be funny 
seizes every journalist who has to speak of the 
exhibition held yesterday at the Palace. Commen- 
surate with this passion for chaff is the astonishing 
ignorance displayed by most writers of the nature 
and disposition of cats. Dr. Watts, whose idea of 
dogs conceived them perpetually fighting till they 
‘*wallowed in blood,’ is outdone by the libels 
published about poor Puss, A reporter in the 
Daily News informs his readers that he hates 
cats, in whose green eyes he always thinks 
a store of hate and spitefulness is bottled up- 
Another reporter talks about the inability of a cat 
to attach itself to persons. Puss is grievously 
maligned, Treated well, she is as affectionate in 
her sphere as the dog, and as sagaciaus to the ex. 
tent of her abilities, She can be made to fallow her 
owner, to perform tricks, to take a thrashing without 
resenting it by sulks, to mew in answer to speech, 
and to retain her playfulness to an advanced age, 
But as a rule she is despised and ignored in the 
house, and people ascribe to her all manner of 
sullenness and deceit, Because her eyes are green, 
she is held spiteful, with as much reason as one 
might accuse the grass of spitefulness. Because she 
has claws to her feet, she is supposed to be secretly 
desirous of digging them into the flesh of her bene- 
factor ; and because she doesn’t do so, but carefully 
sheathes them and treads softly, she ig simply 
hypocritical, Then children pull her about and 
tease her, and destroy her confidence in the human 
race; and the master of the house throws his boots 
at her; and the mistress chevies her out of the bed- 
rooms. Accordingly Puss, being a sensitive and 
dainty person, retires within herself; and those 
sagacious qualities which need kindness to draw 
them forth, become lost to the world; while she 
herself suffers the fate of all timid people, in having 
reserye mistaken for stupidity. 

The exhibition at the Crystal Palace yesterday has 
proved @ success as far a8 it went, Being the firs} 
of its kind, it was not so numerously represented ag 
we fancy will be the ease with succeeding shows; 
still it seemed to familiarise the world with the idea 
of treating cats on the footing of horses, dogs, 
babies, and barmaidg, Some very pretty specimens 
of Tabby and Grimalkin were exposed, Mr, Harrison 
Weir had sent in (not for competition) a fine old 
puss of the former kind—twelye years old, and 
plump and matronly for her age, Lady Lubbook's 
long-haired, large-eyed fayourite was much admired; 
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the Hon. Mrs. Grey had a fine Persian; and the 
Duke of Sutherland’s wild cat, caught on his Grace’s 
estate, attracted attention by his untamed ferocity, 
and the vindictiveness with which he would recoil to 
the furthest corner of his cage and snarl at his 
admirers. Of black cats, white cats, grey cats, 
striped cats, tortoiseshell cats, there was no lack: 
pusses, too, from the Isle of Man with their stumps 
for tails and their rabbit-like propulsion in moving 
about ; and a pair from Siam with smooth skins, 
black-tipped ears, and blue eyes. One cat had 
parti-coloured eyes—blue and grey; another—an 
epicene tom—weighed about 21 pounds, but epicenes 
are not admitted to compete. Strange to say, 
there was neither molrowing nor squalling to be 
heard. The cats behaved themselves like the 
ladies and gentlemen they were—accepted the 
situation—retired into themselves with the feline 
capacity for making the best of cireumstances—and 
curled themselves on their eushions or straw with 
quict dignity. None but the wild fellow from 
the Duke of Sutherland forgot the status of cat- 
hood. He descended to low invective, and com- 
ported himself like ‘an angry man or other inferior 
animal. But felis domestica knew too well what 
was due to herself to behave like felis catus. She 
was civilised: he was a poor heathen brute. She 
came of good family, and knew the convenances, 
and though she would rather have been at home 
curled up in an anti-macagsar or basking on the 
lawn before the drawing-room windows, never- 
theless she would not disgrace herself by howling 
like vulgar toms. This feeling seemed to animate 
all the cats at the show. They took their food, and 
lapped the milk from their saucers, with much more 
self-possession than the felide exhibit at the Zoo, 
notwithstanding the time for which the latter have 
been accustomed to captivity. 

We hope these shows will be repeated. They 
may induce people to discard stupid prejudices 
about the vice and spitefulness and cunning of cats, 
and turn their attention towards winning the con- 
fidence and encouraging the sagacity of (next to 
the dog) man’s most constant and gentle friend. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.— IV. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Music is somewhat of an imperious mistress, 
exacting in the most unrelenting manner complete 
homage from her yotaries; hence it is, that while 
we may perhaps find many superiorily educated 
musicians, we can rarely find musicians that are 
superiorly educated; in other words, few musicians 
have, as a rule, any great fund of information derived 
from collateral resources. Being so, I may be 
pardoned from going back to first principles in 
everything I touch upon—in calling to mind 
facts long since recognised by more philosophic 
students; the fayourable readers—those who wish 
to learn from me, or those who are prepared to 
agree with me, will pardon me in this; those 
who know will see and feel my necessity. 

A fluid in motion, owing to its extreme mobility, 
will never of itself create sound, let it travel never 
s0 fast; it must in order to this come in contact 
with a substance of a firmer texture than itself 
80 that a resistance be supplied to its onward 
course. It is the air in motion playing upon the 
earth’s crust that causes the howling of the wind— 
without the opposing force there would be a dead 
silence. Well, sound is air in motion obstructed, 
or air put into motion by a flexible material, the 
nature of which is of a lesstenuated character than 
that of the air around it. Then we come to this: 
sound is the result of air in motion obstructed, 
or air stationary put into motion by an elastic 
substance, Good! I may shut my door when the wind 
blows, and it may whistle under it; this is caused 
by the obstruction to the force of air. I open 
the door, more air passes through the aperture, 
but the noise has ceased. Then supposing I have 
an equal power oyer the supply of air ag over 
the aperture in the door! Clearly I can cause a 
cessation of sound by two different means diametri- 
cally opposite to each other, one a ceasing of the 


pressure and necessarily of the blast caused by! We have nothing to do with the piano and such like, 


it, the other a removing of the opposing force, 


Now | Where the result of two or more entirely independent 


supposing that in a fissure through which air passes, | things are thrown as best may be together to eajole 
say, in a window slightly opened, be placed q/ the listener into the belief that he hears the result of 


material of sufficient elasticity that owing to its 
intrinsic nature it will be caused to vibrate when a 
fluid passes over it, the sound audible to a listener 
will not only be the result of the compression 
of the fluid in its passage through the fissure but 
may have a character in its timbre resultant from 
the molecular texture of the material forming the 
obstruction. We know that substances in motion 
possess a qualitative distinction peculiarly indi- 
vidual, owing to the nature or relationship of their 
component particles. Silver will sound like silver 
underany shape or condition, and nothing else will be 
exactly similar in sound. Besides this qualitative 
individuality there is next the tenacity or flexibility 
of the thing put into movement; that which has the 
greatest flexibility and elasticity will of course have the 
greatest equalness of tone. The obstruction in ug 
supplied at will to resist an involuntary progression 
of a fluid consists of ‘‘ the most perfectly elastic sub- 
stance of a ligamentous kind that nature has pro- 
duced,” india-rubber being an extremely inferior imi- 
tation. It is to this substance we owe the quali- 
tative ring in the voice. Of all modern misleadings 
perhaps the worst that I have hitherto encountered 
is Mr. Hullah’s work entitled ‘‘ The Speaking Voice." 
Being so, of course it was published in a fashion- 
able periodical, and selected by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, as a textbook for the embryo 
clergyman, and future orators of England. The very 
essence of all tuition, either in singing or in speak- 
ing, is in this work entirely ignored, and, as if to 
glory in its shame, the words showing this are 
printed in italics thus: ‘* J'here is no necessity for 
seeking any power of altering the quality of the notes 
in the laryne itself.’ I say nothing of the utterly 
false deduction from the premiss preceding this, 
but I do say in corrrection that there is every 
necessity to seek by all means the power to alter the 
adulterated quality, induced from false adjustment, by 
appealing directly to the means supplied by Nature, 
within the larynx itself and nowhere else. It did not 
occur to Mr. Hullah that articulate speech and vocal 
utterance are two distinct things; that articulate 
speech could be perfect when uttered as a 
whisper! Indeed, if my memory fails me not, M. 
Deleau it was who tried the experiment of impelling 
air through his nostrils into his mouth and found 
that each articulate letter was heard double; thatis, 
as a whisper and as a moulding of a vocal utterance 
the result of the obstruction in the larynx itself, 
Well, our little baby of last article has, nolens 
volens brought D D to the point B, and has loosed 
them again, the perceptible result being a cry of 
great clearness and volume (I shall define these 
terms presently), every other baby, grown up or 
otherwise, on holding the breath and then releasing 
it again does as this one did, with this difference—in 
the original both result and obstruction were invo- 
luntary, but here the result is an involuntary one 
arising from a voluntary obstruction. Here we come 
on another vulgar error—with the public at all 
events. Itis usual to contrast sound and noise as 
though they had nothing in common and were 
perfectly antagonistic in nature; it ig not so; one 
impulsive disturbance of the air produces an im- 
pression upon us which we call noise, and a number 
of continuous wayes of air, not crossing but being of 
uniform pattern and speed, is what is called sound. 
Now if I plant a row of twelve cabbages in my garden 
and a thief comes in the night and steals the first 
eleven the one that is left-is not one whit less a 
cabbage than it was before, although no more a row, 
and may be the first of a new row, and a very pretty 
row too, but one not as yet in existence. The 
cabbage is noise; the row sound. Then every noise 
is not necessarily bad in its intrinsic nature, 
but may appear bad (I shall show why, meta- 
physically) because it has not continuity. There 
is another species of noise, but with which we have 
nothing to do, this has been aptly likened by 
Professor Tyndall to the effect on eyesight of a flame 
that flickers. Two continuities of sound-wayes, the 





form of which differ and cross, produce this result: 


one undivided generation. Before I ean contract my 
circle it is necessary that I should explain to my 
readers, as well as [ can, ourselves, our natures, and 
our relationship with things external of us, but as I 
wish a firm basis to be received for what will here- 
after follow, I may conclude by stating: beauty of 
tone is owing (1) to the intrinsic nature of the 
substance generating it; (2)to smoothness, which is 
a property of the substance acting independently of 
other things ; that is, the elasticity of the substance 
having unimpeded swing; (8) to volume, the result 
of an active agent acting ona passive thing, and 
producing according to the nature or form of that 
thing re-enforcement; (4) intensity, the result of 
force resisted or distended elasticity released. 

I omitted in my last one vulgar error, and as 
I don’t want these things to trouble me more, I may 
insert it here: people talk about ‘a made voice !’’ 
What is usually called a made voice is a voice falsely 
trained; & voice restored to Nature’s law by tuition 
is not one iota less a natural voice than that voice 
which, having retained its pristine action, requires 
no tuition ; and such a voice so trained is undistin- 
guishable from any one of the latter order. Men do 
not improve on God’s creation; our duty is to 
understand and overcome the evil arising from eir- 
eumstances amongst which we are thrown but over 
which we have no control, or worse evils arising from 
our misunderstanding of self and of nature.—I am, 
Sir, truly yours. 


Cuantes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, July 7th, 1871. 








ANCIENT DIALS. 





To the Bditor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—Some time since I read in your journal a 
paper to prove that Sir Walter Raleigh wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays, including ‘t As You Like It,” the dato 
of which is believed to have been about a.p, 1600, 
In that play we find these words, by Jaques, Act IT., 
Scene 4: 


“« And then he drew a dial from his poko ; 
And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, ‘it is ten o'clock,’ ” 


In “ The Reliquary,” vol. ii., p. 153, an ‘‘ ancient 
rustic pocket dial” is engraved, which was obtained 
from a labourer in Cornwall; being n brass ring 
like a miniature dog’s collar, and having in a groove 
in its circumference a narrower ring, with a small 
boss, pierced to admit a ray of light. This narrow 
ring was made moyeable to suit the varying solar 
declination, so that the initials of the months from 
the June to the December solstice were engraved on 
the broad ring. On the concavity of the great ring, 
opposite the boss, a seale of the hours and half- 
hours was engraved. This inscription was engraved 
albo : 

‘‘ Set me right, and use me well, 
And I ye time to you wil tell.” 


So that by moving the boss on the sliding ring to D 
(December), and by suspending it by the string just 
opposite to the sun, the ray of light passing through 
the aperture would impinge on the opposite concave 
surface, and point out the hour with moderate 
accuracy. Pocket watches were not introduced into 
England until towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and were costly, hence Mr. T. C, Couch of 
Bodmin believed that the “ dial” used by the fool 
in Arden Forest, mentioned by Jaques, was similar 
to that used by the Cornish peasant, The idea 
deserves consideration, I think.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, 
Cur. Coox. 

London, June 24th, 1871, 

P.S. The stage dress of Rosalind seems to be 
different from what it was. In 1842, at Drury 
Lane, I saw her dressed as a page, and then there 
was a place roped round for the wrestling; but at 


the Haymarket, recently, this was omitted, and 





Rosalind was dressed in ordinary female attire. 
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“ ARMGART.” 





A new poem from George Eliot is one of the intel- 
lectual treats of the time: a poem cast in dramatic 
form, and having for its theme the career of a prima 
donna, is likely above all to interest our readers. 
In the pages of this month's Macmillan they will find 
much to charm them, both in the subject-matter and 
form of “ Armgart.” The poem is confined to 
twenty-six pages of the magazine, but every page is 
charged with a wealth of concentrated thought and 
nervous expression. George Eliot is her own 
school: no echo of other writers. Her poetry is 
self-contained—suggests much, but leaves nothing 
more to come when the phrase is ended. The 
thought is thought out, the picture finished: what 
follows is another creation. Then the mode of 
expression is also her own, though little subject to 
mannerism and hardly possible to imitate or parody. 
Her verse, always musical, has its particular march 
and pause, but these rhythms are varied enough to 
disguise their operation, and do not betray how the 
music is made. It is as free from trickiness as from 
puerility: it belongs to the noblest and purest form 
of blank verse. Let us turn to the incidents of the 
poem. 

Armgart is a prima donna, and the first scene of 
the poem shows us her companion, Friulein 
Walpurga, and her lover—if he is her lover—Graf 
Dornberg, waiting for her return from the opera the 
night of her début in Gluck’s “* Orpheus.” Count 
Dornberg and the Fraulein converse upon the 
chances of Armgart’s success. They speak of the 
strange influence of her genius through her voice 
upon all those who come near her. Walpurga is in 
the confidence of her mistress; tells of her fierce and 
desperate ambition—an ambition absorbing her 
entire nature. Then enters Armgart, accompanied 
by Leo, her old music master. She is followed by 
her maid, carrying an armful of bouquets. The prima 
donna has had a wonderful triumph : 

Tell them, Leo, tell them 

How I outsang your hope and made you cry 

Because Gluck could not hear me. That was folly! 

He sang not listened: every linked note 

Was his immortal pulse that stirred in mine, 

And all my gladness is but part of him. 

But Leo has a grievance, pleased as he is at the 
brilliant success of his pupil. ‘‘ It was not part of 
him,” he replies, ‘that trill you made in spite 
of me and reason.” Armgart tries to justify herself 
with the retort that the house liked it, and ap- 
plauded the trill. Leo scornfully retorts; and his 
scorn has a significance at the present time. 
Will you ask the house 

To teach you singing? Quit your Orpheus then, 

And sing in farces grown to operas, 

Where all the prurience of the well-fed mob 

Is tickled with melodic impudence : 

Jerk forth burlesque bravuras, square your arms 

Akimbo with a tavern wench’s grace, 

And set the splendid compass of your voice 

To lyrie jigs. Go to! I thought you meant 

To be an artist—lift your audience 

To see your vision, not trick forth a show 

To please the grossest taste of grossest numbers. 
His anger touches Armgart, and she promises not 
to repeat the offence. 

I will do penance: sing a hundred trills 

Into a deep dug grave, then burying them 

As one did Mida’s secret, rid myself 

Of naughty exultation. O I trilled 

At nature’s prompting, like the nightingales, 

Go scold them, dearest Leo. 

Leo. I stop my ears. 

Nature in Gluck inspiring Orpheus, 

Has done with nightingales. Are bird-beaks lips? 
The Count desires to know how the performance 
went, and asks particulars. Did the house applaud 
Armgart when she made her first appearance? No, 
replies Leo, the public has never any judgment in 
cold blood ; but the apathy changed. 

The first notes came clearly firmly forth, 

And I was easy, for behind those rills 

I knew there was a fountain. I could see 

ey was breathing gently, heads were 

still ; 

Parrot opinion was struck meekly mute, 

And wo hearts were swelling. Armgart 

stoo 

As if she had been new-created there 

And found her yoice which found a melody. 


The minx! Gluck had not written, nor I 
taught ; 

Orpheus was Armgart, Armgart Orpheus. 

Well, well, all through the scena I could feel 

The silence tremble now, now poise itself 

With added weight of feeling, till at last 

Delight o’er-toppled it. The final note 

Had happy drowning in the unloosed roar 

That surged and ebbed and ever surged again, 

Till expectation kept it pent awhile 

Ere Orpheus returned. Pfui! he was changed ; 

My demi-god was pale, had downcast eyes 

That quivered like a bride’s who fain would send 

Backward the rising tear. 


Arma. I was a bride, 
As nuns are at their spousals. 
Leo. Ay, my lady, 


That moment will not come again: applause 
May come, and plenty; but the first, first 
draught ! 
Music has sounds for it—I know no words. 
I felt it once when they performed 
My overture to Sintram. Well! ’tis strange 
We know not pain from pleasure in such joy. 
Armgart is not sated with praise. She knows she 
has done well, but hungers for more fame. 
Think you I feel myself a prima donna? 
No, but a happy spiritual star 
Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a rose 
Of light in Paradise, whose only self 
Was consciousness of glory wide-diffused, 
Music, life, power—I moving in the midst 
With a sublime necessity of good. 
Leo. (with a shrug.) I thought it was a prima 
donna came 
Within the side-scenes; ay, and she was proud 
To find the bouquet from the royal box 
Enclosed a jewel-case, and proud to wear 
A star of brilliants, quite an earthly star, 
Valued by thalers. Come, my lady, own 
Ambition has five senses, and a self 
That gives it good warm lodging when it sinks 
Plump down from ecstasy. 

Count Dornberg wishes that Armgart were less a 
prima donna and more womanly. He would have 
her fond of innocent vanities and trifles. Armgart 
grows still more ecstatic over the joys of her suc- 
cess and her prospects of other achievements in 
the future. Next day the Count visits her and 
renews an old suit. He approaches the subject 
by attempting to win Armgart from her love of 
ambition by many varied sophistical allurements, 
and at last by a personal appeal. He too rejoices 
in her triumph; but he is jealous that his pure 
delight in Armgart should be sullied with mixture 
of other men’s praise. But Armgart will have 
none of his wooing. He pleads again that as she 
reaches points of eminence there are still more dis- 
tant peaks, and it will be weary work this perpetual 
strife and struggle. Armgart is prepared for all. 
The Count tells her she would be happier in the 
fulness of common womanhood ; whereupon Armgart 
is indignant and scornful, and claims for herself 
a right to follow her own appointed path. 

O, blessed Nature ! 

Let her be arbitress; she gave me voice 

Such as she only gives a woman-child, 

Best of its kind, gave me ambition too, 

That sense transcendent which can taste the joy 

Of swaying multitudes, of being adored 

For such achievement, needed excellence, 

As man’s best art must wait for or be dumb. 

And so the debate continues. The arguments of 
Dornberg and the responses of Armgart are sad, in- 
structive, and beautiful, dwelling, as they do with 
a firm though delicate emphasis on certain social 
questions on which many persons find it hard to 
differ without flippancy or heat. Armgart does not 
evidently care much for the Count and there is very 
little passion in her struggle to escape, or to avoid 
his rather nerveless and chill importunity. Yet he 
offers in the end to marry Armgart, though she may 
continue to sing. But Armgart has made up her 
mind. 

Your silent tolerance would torture me, 

And on that rack I should deny the good 

I yet believed in. 
Grav. Then I am the man 

Whom you would love ? 
Arma. Whom I refuse to love! 

No, I will live alone, and pour my pain 

With passion into music where it turns 

To what is best within my better self. 


A year later. Armgart falls ill, and we are in her 


—. 
prima donna has so far recovered from her attack 
that she has ventured to the opera house to sing 
Fidelio. In a few hours she returns with Leo, 
She throws herselfonachair. Her voice has broken 
down utterly and completely, and when she sees 
the doctor she upbraids him bitterly with having 
effected her cure by sacrificing what made lifo 
worth having. 
O, had I a meaning once, 
Like day and sweetest air. What am I now? 
The millionth woman in superfluous herds, 
And so she raves and cries over her defeat, her wild 
unexpected disaster, and Walpurga tries to console 
her. Perhaps Count Dornberg would again offer her 
the home existence. 
Not me, not me. 
He loved one well who was like me in all 
Save in a voice that made that All unlike 
As diamond is to charcoal. O, a man’s love! 
Think you he loves a woman’s inner self, 
Aching with loss of loveliness ?—as mothers 
Cleave to the palpitating pain that dwells 
Within their misformed offspring ? 
Armgart is so far right. The Count bids her good. 
bye in a cool indifferent letter, and then Armgart 
has to grow reconciled to her lot as she may. Wal- 
purga wins her to a sort of repentance for the 
cruelty and selfishness of her ambition, and par- 
tially succeeds, but the voiceless singer for a long 
while, like a bird wantonly blinded, beats furiously 
in her cage. Her rage is splendid but pitiable ; her 
reconciliation with fate is incomplete to the close, 
but exquisitely sorrowful. Leo suggests to her that 
she should act, now that she can no longer sing; 
but Armgart will not hear of this. 
One gift I had that ranked me with the best— 
The secret of my frame—and that is gone. 
For all life now I am a broken thing. 
Perhaps there are few more telling passages in 
‘* Armgart ’’ than her final womanly reference to a 
lady who has stepped into her place in the opera: 
O, it is hard 

To take the little corpse and lay it low, 

And say ‘‘ None misses it but me” —She sings— 

I mean Paulina sings “‘ Fidelio,” 

And they will welcome her to-night. 

So ends the career of Armgart, whose punishment 
is proportionate to her pride. She was ambitious, 
but her ambition was not the noblest ; it was rather 
a poor one after all. She would win the worship of 
the world, and never look further above her head 
than the roof of the opera-house. Her material 
hugering met with its fitting Nemesis in being 
shattered by a material malady, as the pride and 
glory of a merely vain woman is also shattered by 
the particles of disease. And there was nothing for 
Armgart to turn to when her artistic faculty was 
destroyed. She settles down to the lot of a music- 
teacher, and becomes in her own bitter speech— 


The millionth woman in superfluous herds, 





Aut tHe Dirrerence.—At the Theatrical Fund 
Dinner Mr. Wigan, in responding to the toast of the 
“ Drama,” complained that English dramatists were 
blamed for constructing their pieces after French 
models, and observed that one might as well blame 
surgeons for studying anatomy. The general com- 
plaint, however, in regard to English dramatists is 
not that they study anatomy in a French school, but 
that they steal the skeletons.— Pall Mall Gazette. 








A Va.visLe Precavtion.—When we regard the 
number of invalids who are suffering from disorders 
of the digestive organs arising from carelessness in 
eating and drinking, we are inclined to wish that 
the old times had returned, when physicians sat by 
their wealthy clients to warn them against excess, 
and to decide upon what was wholesome. Chaucer 
reads us a good lesson when he recounts the 
obstinacy of Henry I., who died from eating 
lampreys :— 

‘* He wylled of a lampreye to ete, 

But hys leeches bym verbede, vor it was a fetle mete.” 
Food Journal. 








Hottoway’s Pitts.—Weakening Weather.—The sultry sum- 
mer dayajstrain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, which state 
eventuates in di , unless some restorative, such as these 

urifying Pills, be taken to correct the disordering tendency. 

olloway’s medicine gives tone to the nervous system, which is 
the source of all vital movements, and preside over every action 
which maintains the growth and well-being of the human body. 
No one can over-estimate the necessity of keeping the nerves 
well strung; and the ease with which these Pills accomplish 
that end is borne witness to by thonsands, Lovers of society 
who would find existence irksome without Ci freely 








salon with Friiulein Walpurga and the doctor. The 


pating 
in convivialities, should bear in mind that Holloway’s Pills are 
highly salutary in averting the punishment usually following 
excesses, 
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By Her Majesty's AME Royal Letters patent. 
SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. : { 


Mae 

CRAMER’S 

BELL PIANOFPORTE. 
EN. 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 

The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 
It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 








r 2 aproad. 
for sending abroad LIST OF PRICES. Partie 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ........sscssseseeseeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........ssseeeeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........cseececeeees 18 18 O 





__CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE HARMONINA. | 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 
IT. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 
III, The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 
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INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the Kast. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘*IT see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GHEMNS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number: 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 
The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rock’ : in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home. 


Dee Cherry ripe! 
The , 's weighed, Long, long ago! 
The Thorn. 


Isle of Beauty. 
I'd be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 

When Johnny comes ma Hark ! I hear an Angel 4 
home again, I’m lonely sinee my 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock = to sleep, Mother. 

@ Sea-shell. 


Come home, Father ! am 
Mill May. WwW for the Waggon. 


Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 8.—6 DUETS. 

Lassie, would ye love me? 

Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

] know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
Ibe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, 


The convent cell. Then rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget me. The ome! is breaking o’er us. 


be Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 
ene Norah, Darling | don’t believe 


Bontile Kate. them. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark. Ev'ry Day bag I LS give thanks, 
Hymn of Fve. Ere Inf 
David Singing before Saul, = Worl of 


Author of Good, 


O Lord, we trust in 
Gratitude. 
Bethlehem. 


ee. 
Light and Life dejected 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. Infancy. 

Water parted from the Sea. 7 tike love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never 
loved. There: was ap a ie 
The Vicar of Bray, Love is but an A 
oe not woman’s heart is | Ere around the 
ught. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 
Weary flowers their buds are ee ene Oy. 


closing. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart, A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Wee Gs lviat? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
ve 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love les | Gentle Annie. 


dreaming. Gone are the Days. 
flard Times, come agai mo | Lottie in the Lane, 
more. Ring de jo. 
Annie Lisle Forget and forgive, 
Footsteps on the Statrs, M by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
= Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
lalie, 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The Gipsy’s Home — “ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 
Lea. Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—*‘ The 
Only a Ribbon —“* The Sleep- River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” 


Gone is the Calmness from to Conquer. 
my heart—‘* Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart foc me—‘‘ Rose} ‘“ Panchinello.” 
of Castille.” 3™ Watched him—“ Hel- 
ve 


He'll miss me—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ When thé Elves at Dawn do 
Fer Her Sweet Sake—“ The pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—l1sr Ser. 

The Mermaid’s Song. 

Recollection, 

My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





Bellon’ s Song. She one’ Told her Love, 
The Wanderer. Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 





No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


My Bud of May—“ She Stoops Th 


Post Free for 


No. 13—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. ting of the waters. 
Believe me, if all those em s a beaming 

dearing young charms. ae rose of summer. 
Geo wh dream. ns rd 3 

where aay Oem tint, valley ~~ 

The that once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 

Tara's that 

sorrow thy young days 


Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 
2 give thanks. Mtg a os ace. 
‘ast thou cheered the broken- Fah tn (oe night. 


ee. 
Nearer home. 





No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
While the iovis of the village. The Sailors journal. 
Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 
sadededee =| tonya 
Poor Jack. ty pensioner. 
No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H, RUSSELL AND 

J. P. KNIGHT. 

Se ny oe ey Rosalie. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall Tag 30 you a Song ry "7" the 
Woolonesn that are ily? ! Te aid Sexton. 
Why ehime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


The Ivy Green. 
No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 





Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY 


Mother would comfort me. 

- ust before the Battle, Mother. 
Be kind to the Lov'd ones at 

Home. 


I would that my Love. 
Greeting. 


The Young Man from the 
Country. 


Emmer Jane. 
Sages Seo peting ob ol 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS, 


Just after the Battle, 
Ring the Bell softly, 
Gentle Jenny Gray. 
other kissed me in my 


Mother, oh, Sing me to ream. 
My Skilt is by de Shore. The Cottage by the Sea, 
The Little One that died. Old Dog Tray. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


The bea of my own heart. | Paquita. 

De ye of the Days? The Rhine Maiden. 

The Lime-trees by the es { dream of thee at Morn. 

The magic of the Flower. Down by the old Mill Stream. 

When we two parted. The Lily and the Stream. 
No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 

a , 
The May-bells and Flowers. oa 4 
O wert thou in the cauld blast? he aah Birds’ Parting 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 
Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 
Josiah and his Sally. 





~t, pA Ty US in Maina ind 
Pretty window 
Mamma won’t bring me out. 

The Man at the Nore. 


No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 


~~ ee Thy mem’ry comes like some BARITONE VOICES. 

Are yor comirig, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet ? ; Farewell to the Mountain ~ 
Come out with me. Grace Darling. The Man of War. 4 & 

Bld oped Mele another | Thistle, and Yl come to you} L2¥e and Courage. The brave old Oak 

I can know thee no more. my Lad. Who deeply drinks of Wine. | King Christmas. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. 
Shout he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will be the Willow she’s sleep 
rock me to sleep. 
The old Pine rete 


Louisiana Bell. 
What is Home without a| The Song of the Rose. 


Mot! 1 rody 
Lucy Why sm Tso hefpy. 
Gentle 2 Nettle Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
De ole Kitchen, Keemo 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ Ye — and braes e’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 





Annie Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my 

ww A highland lad my was 

0, love ls Hkea red, red rose. Green the rushes, 0} 
the rye. Auld Robin Gray, 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—6 Wd SONGS. 


No. 83.—9 SONGS 


No. 30.—12 COMIC SONGS. 





Pisgnde Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 

Jock o’ the Mill Lord Lovel. 

Pollee-Wollee- Hama, G@ 

tm lively Pompey Jones, The Oak Leg 

m 
A Wereny Legend. 
No. 31.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 

Hymn. The White, and Blue. 

Savourneen ~~ The onns on 

Partant pour la Syrie. wn. 

Jenny Jones. Rule Britannia. 

e bonny Hills ef Scotland, God save the Queen. 


No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
VOICES. 
ih yeaa Gentle Troubadour. 


Emmeline. 


yo ag mmo Young 
Alas! those Chimes so sweetly Ratu retary, 
stealing. Return, — 
Sweet and low, Wind of the The Trees are 
Western Sea. 





When the fay is Pdhattered. 
BY MENDELSSOHN, 


MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 

The First Violet. The 
The Garland. The Violet. 
Cradle Song. She and I. 
Spring Gong. og. Song, On Music’s softest Pinion. 
No. 34.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
Raper Teal, wort ue 
The Elf's Trip. For | Lad. 3 Geld he left me. 
Gold and Gray. Bear him forth through 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
No. 35.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES., 
Fs dag pipers The Muleteer’s Song, 

Star of Love, 
oe ap aay Lady's lattice. The Bud of May. 
be Ay this , and think | Good Morrow. 


Jenny June. never deem Love can 
I'd choore to bea 6 aon ” 
My Mem’ry turns with Fond- | Jeannie Lee. 
ness back, Old Jeasy. 
Oh, think not Love is light as | Stand oP for Uncle Sam, my 
‘ame. 
The Little One that died. ta Bell, 
Iie Dale, im off to Baltimore. 
ser up, Sam Jenn Trows lee meuid'uing im 
nolo Ned. the Grave. 





No. 37.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE 


Warrior. 


A Voice from the Ocean. Joyous Wine. 
No. 88.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS. —wnMy own, my guiding Star. 


Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, if you dare. 


Jo. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS. 
No. 39. sO —Spring nd oy 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Home. Maggie le Roy. 
teet. Ife 1 like a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas, Write mea Letter from Home. Good- bye. 





My Bark is bo nding near. Revenge. 





"Twas 
Gnd the qrecumvecd Teen. tempted thee, 


No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
CAVATINA. 


Say Ae ahd ade gael O! rest thee, Babe. 


Oh! ’tis the melody; 








The Desth of Nelson, | Be ta Last Watch. 
The Bay of Biscay. 

No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
Sed em. To be happy and pass with 
Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 
eT ee Te Fair one, thy toils are ended 
Gaily thro’ wander. 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved, Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
True unto Death. The se Maiden. 
Hee and - y Pipe. 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Tet me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 

on the dark blue Sea. } Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal. Cor By 
Rayne. M ‘alley. 
+ ph Where has Lula gone ? 

Oh we have missed | Jeanie the light-brown 

you. . 
VOLCES.—m happy Moments day by day. 


Adieu, fair Land, 
True Heart's "constancy. Maid of Llangollen. 


Halcyon Days. The Breeze and the Harp. 





They ask me why I love her, 
Hark! the Clarion sounding, Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song) 


Ill-gifted Ring. _ 


Mother, hear the Angels singing. 
Dutchman's leetle Dog. 


_—. ee ye Young Ellen _—_ 
Rover's e. rt 

The Maid of Llangollen. : 1 Willow Glen. 
When I beheld a tetas weigh’d. Noble 
Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


On the Mountains. 


Lonpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED. 201, REGENT STREET. W. 


Th lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 


pss 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme ¢limates. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


No. 1. 
50 GUINEAS. #12. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. Eanes © Onaves. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


_— 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft. 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


) *,* This instrument is more conyenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
°| SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





. *.* The same full quality and body of tone is No. 5. 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. £34. 
) The diminution of size will obviate the objection ‘ 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- | 12 Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
tion of a ‘Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
110 GUINEAS. £3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
roble BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, *.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
a thy £10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. Schools’ and Chapel purposes. 
obin. 


little CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED,|CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLBRY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





THe equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Haymo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
&2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 


£28. 
In similar case ; Knoe Swell; 6 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





—> 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. lL 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves,"Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 


Cor Anglais. Flute. 


Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 


No. 2. 
OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


> 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello, Musette., 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 


MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & 60. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Srmene and with Prerovssron, The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites, 


PRICES FROM £6 68. UPWARDS, 
Accorpine To Némoen or Stors AND Sra. 





Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


=r 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the “ DovsL® Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Fonri Exrressir” 
Stop act independently, and ean be used separately 
or together. The ‘“Hanrz Eoumnne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 





PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GRIF.’ 


JOS HUA 


MARV E L. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


Now Ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 


Three Vols. 





“ Something more than ‘pen, ink, and paper’ has been brought to the execu- | 
tion of this thoroughly interesting story, and something better than a sense of | 
literary dissipation may be experienced as the result of its perusal. The family | 
affections which support the Marvel household in the midst of monotonous and | 
petty anxieties; the strong bond of love which maintains Dan Taylor’s faith in | 
the integrity of his absent friend; the combination of purity and passion in 
Minnie Kindred, a combination which stout-hearted Joshua is too chivalrous to 
think of disuniting; are all rare pictures of the best side of humanity. . . . When | 
we reveal the fact that a capital love story runs its course through the chain of | 
adventure, and forms a basis for the development of the pronounced varieties of | 
character involved, we trust we have said enough to draw attention to this 
novel.” —Atheneum. 

“ The book is a delightful one. . . . Thechapters of the life and death of | 
Golden Cloud, the canary, and of the happy holiday spent with the Old Sailor on 
board the barge at the Tower Stairs, are perfect idylls in their way.”—Vanity 

‘air. j 
“ Joshua is so admirable in every way that he would have been made a common | 
hero in less able hands ; and Dan, with his birds, is worthy of Dickens.”—Graphic. | 

“ His description of the Marvel family is rendered with delicacy, pathos, and 
quiet power; and his sketch of the boy friendship of Joshua and a crippled, 
gentle bird-trainer is worthy of a master hand.”— Watchman. 

“ Here and there he reminds one of Dickens in his quiet, tenderer vein; while 
his glimpses of life in the woods, and all the varied wonders of bird, beast, and 
tree to be found there, are such as only a true artist of taste and experience could | 
give. Among the host of trashy novels which beset us, it is pleasant to meet with | 
so genuine, unaffected, and genial a writer.”—Standard. 

“Singularly well written and interesting.”—Figaro. 

“The success which attended the author’s previous work, ‘ Grif, will be 
eclipsed by that of the present story.”—Court Journal. 

“¢ Joshua Marvel’ is a good novel—one of the best that has appeared for a long 
time, and will be read with satisfaction for its freshness, and with delight for its 
simple and earnest pathos.”—News of the World. 

“Entitled to rank with the most conspicuous success of the season.”—Sunday 
Times. 

“ He is emphatically a genial writer, and his geniality is contagious. Tho deli- 
cacy with which his household loves are drawn command sympathy at once. 
There are passages which remind us of Dickens, though without Dickens’s man- 
nerisms; and the old salt, Praiseworthy Meddler, is worthy of the hand which 
drew Captain Cuttle.”—Orchestra. 

“A pleasant and lifelike story, which has a freshness in the narration by no 
means common among novels of the present day.”—Era. 

“ A healthy and genial story, every page of which may be read with pleasure.” 
— Weekly Times. 

“ There’s not in the whole book the most remote suggestion of an idea that the 
purest-minded girl in the world might not work out with profit to herself.”— 
Home News. 

“A deeply interesting story.”—Scotsman. 

“ This remarkable work of fiction.”—Brighton Examiner. 

“A perusal is likely to make its readers better men and women”—Liberal 
Review. 

“ An exceedingly interesting novel, which few readers who once take up will 
willingly lay down until they have finished.”—Birmingham Morning News. 








“There are some books which we close in a saddened frame of mind. We 
look at the sunlight ety, and mistrust the merry twitter of the -birds— 
we are inclined to moralise g mers 4 on the metamorphoses of life. But Mr. 
Farjeon’s story reminds us of one of those glorious golden October days when the 
sadness or pensiveness that is felt as the day closes exists only from the know- 
ledge that so pleasant a thing is nearly ended.”—Lloyd’s News. 

“The thread of interest is so well sustained throughout that every line can be 
read with interest.”—Brighton Observer. 

“We cannot refrain from commenting upon the exquisite simplicity of certain 
passages.”—Derbyshire Courier. 

“ They will find the book one which they will be unwilling to lay down, and 
which will be read with a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction.”—Midland Gazette. 

“ A tale told with simple pathos and unaffected manliness.”—Aastings and St. 
Leonard’s News. 

“The interest associated with this work is undeniable.”"—Durham County 
Advertiser. 

“A most animated and picturesque narrative.”— Derby Mercury. 

_ “The character of Dan is admirably drawn, and a very beautiful character it 
is.”"— Edinburgh Courant. 

“The lame boy, with an affection for his birds, forms an exquisite episode, that 
bespeaks a high creative power in its author.”—Dorset County Chronicle. 

“He writes with a firm hand and a full mastery of his subject. He possesses 
both a large fund of humour and the power of stirring up pathos without becom- 
ing mawkish or childishly sentimental. There is abundance of life and 
vigour everywhere.”— Western Daily Press. 

“These pictures of family life amongst the working classes are hit off with all 
the kindliness and with much of the peculiar humour of Charles Dickens.”— 
Inverness Advertiser. 

“Ellen and Minnie are sketched with much ability, and the domestic scenes in 
which they figure are painted with a power seldom surpassed. The Old Sailor 
and George Marvel, too, are portraits which deeply impress us. . . . We heartily 
commend ‘ Joshua Marvel.’ ”—-Kelso Mail. 

“ Then there is that wonderful Old Sailor with his handkerchief, bearing in its 
centre a 1300-ton ship in full sail, perhaps one of the finest characters in the book. 
As we read on, we are almost sure we must have known that Old Sailor at some 
time of our life, so simple is he, so genuine.”—Stirling Journal. 

“ Most charmingly written.”—Daily Bristol Times and Mirror. 

“A story of the very highest interest, beautifully written.”—Limerick Reporter. 

“ Let those who (in these days of sensational writing and literature of question- 
able morality) long for a novel combining stirring adventure with purity of tone, 
get ‘Joshua Marvel’: they will read it, as we have done, with considerable 
pleasure.”—Oxford Times. 

“We heartily recommend ‘Joshua Marvel.’”—Aberdeen Herald. 

“ An admirable tale, written in the best taste and the best English: interesting 
from the first page to the last.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“In many respects Mr. Farjeon stands by himself as a writer of fiction, who 
may be safely commended to readers of all ages and both sexes.”—Brighton 

Herald. 

“ We will defy any one to read a chapter or two of the book without feeling 
himself wrapped up in the fortunes and misfortunes of the characters intro- 
duced.”—Leeds Express. 

“ The interest is sustained unbroken to the end.”—Buchan Observer. 





LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
before and during the War of 1870. By the “ TIMES” CORRESPON- 
DENT at Berlin. Reprinted, by permission, from the Times, with con- 
siderable Additions. In 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just Ready. 


OUR LIVING POETS. 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. In 


1 vol. crown 8yo. 


By H. Buxton Forman. 








NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEOFFRY HAMLYN’ 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 


* Ravenshoe,’ ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,’ &c. 2 vols. 


FATRLY WON; or, The Heiress of Enderleigh. 


By H. 8. E. 3 vols. 


MY HEROINE: a New Story. In 1 vol. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. By the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. By 


SELWYN EYRE. 83 vols. 


FAMILY PRIDE. By the Author of ‘Olive Varedo. 


‘Simple as a Dove,’ &c. 3 vols. 


+ @LD as the HILLS. 





MADAME LA MARQUISE. By the Author of 
‘ Altogether Wrong,’ &c. 8 vols. 
Edited by 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. 
ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 3 vols. 


CLARA DELAMAINE. By Alex. William 
CUNNINGHAM. In 8 vols. 


“Perhaps we have said enough about ‘ Clara Delamaine’ to show that we 
highly commend it as a well-written tale.”—G@raphic. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN: Memoirs of Mr. 


SZ) Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 


By Douglas Morey Ford. 
8 vols. y = den Ready. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Valmont. 2 vols. 
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